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NOTE ON SOME DISCOVERIES AT SUDBURY, DERBYSHIRE 
BY THE RIGHT HON. LORD VERNON. 


In the summer of 1855, a discovery of some horns and a human skull 
was made on the Sudbury estate, of which some particulars may be 
worth recording in the pages of the “ Reiiquary.” In that year, as 
well as since, extensive draining operations were being carried on on 
the estate, and it was in the course of these operations that the horns, 


etc., were discovered. A reference to the accompanying plan will best 
explain the situation of the remains, and their position with regard to 
the neighbourhood. 





NOTE ON SOME DISCOVERIES AT SUDBURY, DERBYSHIRE. 


It will be seen that the drain, called on the plan the “ new cutting,” 
was made on the opposite side of the Lake from the Hall, and passed 
between the “Great Hyes” and “ Little Eyes” and by the “Glebe 
Lands,” * Mill Stones,” and “‘ The Swan,” between the river Dove 
and the village of Sudbury and the roads to Derby and Scropton. 
At the point marked A on the plan, the workmen found the immense 
stag’s horn shown on Plate I. fig. 1. The spot where this horn was 
found is about thirty yards below the “Old Dove Bridge,” on the 
road from the Railway Station to the village of Sudbury, and to the 
right of that road. The horn is a remarkably fine one, and of large 
size, and is well preserved. The length of the horn is two feet eleven 
inches, but as the top is broken, it has orginally been of larger size. 
The length of the lower tine is thirteen and a half inches ; of the 
third, fifteen inches. This interesting relic lay in watery ground at 
the depth of between six and seven feet from the surface. 

In continuing the cutting through what are called the “Glebe 
Lands,” no horns or other notable remains were found, but on coming 
to the boundary of “ the Eyes,” an interesting discovery was made. 
Here, at the point marked B-on the plan, the workmen came upon 
the upper portion of a human skull imbedded in the watery earth, of 
which the land is here composed It was found at a depth of between 
six and seven feet below the surface, at the point where the water 
from the Lake falls into the cutting. It is shown on plate I. 
fig. 2. The skull being found about the middle of the cutting, it 
was hoped that some other remains might be discovered near it, and 
therefore the place was afterwards opened and enlarged by the Hon. 
A. H. Vernon, but without success. From this point the cutting, as 
it was continued through “ Zhe Lyes,” brought to light many horns, 
fragments of bones, and portions of skulls of various animals ; 
and all at about the same depth, viz —between six and seven feet. 
In the same cutting a large oak tree was found, about nine feet be- 
neath the surface. The wood was extremely firm and compact, and 
of a perfectly black colour. Out of this oak some pieces of furniture 
have been made. 

On the same plate with tho stag’s horns and human skull just 
described, are given representations of some of the more perfect 
remains discovered at the same time, and which are probably skulls 
of the Bos longifrons and Bos primigenus. The finding of these 
human and other mammalian remains, would appear to show that 
the surface of the ground upon which these animals had lived and 
died, and upon which the trees of the forest had grown, must have 
been six or eight feet below its present level. 

The whole of the remains which have been described are preserved 
at Sudbury Hall, and are in excellent preservation. It is much to be 
regretted that the human skull is so very imperfect, and that no 
remains indicative of its period were discovered. 


Sudbury Hall. 





LINCOLN HEATH, AND ITS HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD TROLLOPE, M.A., F.S.A. 


PREBENDARY OF LINCOLN, AND RECTOR OF LEASINGHAM. 


[Continued from Vol. III. page 226. ] 


Ir is now a hot day in July (the 27th), in the year 1466, and again a 
grand funeral procession is crossing the Heath, but on this occasion it 
is coming from Lincoln southwards towards Grantham, where the 
mourners will rest awhile ; and strange to say, this is the funeral of 
one who has been dead for six years! Two knights in plate armour, 
covered with black surcoats, advance first, followed by a troop of 
horse ; next a long train of priests follow, one of whom bears a veiled 
crucifix, and others massive wax lights, while they ehaunt a solemn 
dirge for the dead; then is borne a banner emblazoned with the 
Royal arms, surmounted by a Ducal coronet, and then follows the 
coffin, raised upon a lofty car drawn by seven horses, and covered by 
a canopy of black, powdered, with crowned initials in silver ; but the 
most conspicuous ornament of this car, is the figure of an angel in 
silver placed in front of it. Does this express a hope that he whose 
body it overshadowed had obtained a crown immortal? Not so; but 
that had he lived he would have worn an earthly crown—that of 
England ; for it is the remains of Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, 
who was slain at the battle of Wakefield, that are now being trans- 
ported from St. John’s Priory, at Pontefract, to their final burial-place 
at Fotheringay. But who follow as chief mourners? Two brothers, 
the one tall and exceedingly handsome, but in whose countenance are 
clear indications of sensuality and sternness; the other, whose face 
also would have been handsome but for its villainous expression, and 
whose figure we can at once see is deformed, notwithstanding the 
drapery he has skilfully thrown around his person: the first is Edward 
IV., King of England ; the second, Richard Duke of Gloucester, who 
in his turn shall be king, after he has become the murderer of that 
brother’s children by whose side he is now riding; and as Richard III. 
of evil memory, shall lose his kingdom and his iife on Bosworth Field. 
Such was one of the reminiscences of the fearful wars of the Red 
and White Roses ; from the effects of which this country was com- 
paratively speaking tolerably free, although one of my own name, I re- 
gret to say, proved a fearful scourge to it immediately after the battle 
of Wakefield, to which I have already alluded. The victorious Lan- 
castrian army, to whom Queen Margaret had promised the spoil of all 
the counties south of the Trent, was under the command of Sir 
Andrew Trollope, whose terrible doings are thus described by the 
chroniclers Stowe and Speed, and the historians Hollingshed and Peck: 
“ Andrew Trollope, Grand Captain, and as it were Jeader of the battle, 
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with a great army of Scots, Welshmen, and other strangers besides 
the northern men, destroyed the towns of Grantham, Stamford, Peter- 
borough, Huntingdon, Royston, Melbourn, and in a manner all the 
towns by the way unto St. Alban’s, sparing neither abbeys, priories, 
or parish churches, but bore away crosses, chalices, books, ornaments, 
and other things whatsoever was worth the carrying, as though they 
had been Saracens and no Christians. There came before them an 
evil fame of their behaviour to London, whose wealth looked pale, 
knowing itself in danger. But there was nobody who durst venture 
to resist their power, like a sort of whirlwind, scouring back out of 
the north, and seeking to involve all England in the outset of their 
fury—a grievous multitude passing uncontrolled here and there thirty 
miles wide, and like locusts, covering the whole face of the earth 
almost as far as London.” 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth, a very different procession 
passed over the Heath. "Tis something like a bridal party, rather 
than a funeral, that now appears on an early August day, when the 
short scanty herbage of the heath is embrowned by the heat, and its 
distant undulations are apparently quivering beneath the rays of the 
sun, the very rabbits with which it abounds so plentifully, declining 
to appear upon its surface until the shadows of its scattered bushes 
and numerous ant-hills begins to lengthen as the day draws on. And 
now a blaze of scarlet flashes forth to add to the heat of the scene, for 
fifty men in short coats of that brilliant hue, trimmed with black and 
gold, advance on horseback with grand halberds in their hands. 
Then follow other personages glittering with jewels, and then come 
a most remarkable pair—the one upwards of six feet in height and 
bulky beyond proportion, is mounted on a steed of commensurate 
size ; his features were probably once good, but now his vast expanse 
of face is scarcely relieved by his short light-red hair, and although 
his complexion is naturally exceedingly fair, his face at present is of 
one uniform deep rosy hue, for he is exceedingly hot, and his steed 
fully sympathises with him in that respect. His vest is of white 
satin slashed and puffed, and rich with embroidery of gold and small 
pearls: his short coat is of murrey-coloured velvet, edged with 
minever: round his neck is a wide jewelled collar of immense 
value, and on his head is a flat black velvet cap, ornamented with 
a curling white feather and a cluster of diamonds, His expression 
indivates a strong will and an imperious temperament, but his face 
is now beaming also with unmitigated delight as it turns towards 
his companion, who is in every respect his opposite. It is a pretty 
but a very little lively lady in her first youth, who might well be 
the daughter, but really is the wife of him who rides beside her. 
A semicircle of large pearls edges her head-dress in front, and this 
terminates behind in a veil of silver gauze that floats over her 
shoulders: her tightly-fitting robe is of blue satin, decorated with 
single diamonds round the top, in conjunction with golden em- 
broidery ; her hanging sleeves are trimmed with minever, and 
round her neck is a collar of the purest pearls, interspersed with 
great diamonds. The large man, I need perhaps scarcely say, is 
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Henry VIIL, the little lady, Catherine Howard, who has been 
his fifth wife for just a year. Henry is now on his way to York, 
for the purpose of meeting his nephew, the King of Scotland. He 
has held a Council at Sleaford, he will dine at Temple Bruer, in the 
half-ruined buildings of the old chivalrous order of the Templars, 
and he will enter Lincoln still more brilliantly habited, as will the 
Queen. After a while he will again cross the Heath on his re- 
turn, coming from the residence of Wymbish, of Nocton, to this 
place, where he will receive the Portuguese Ambassador ; but within 
six months that young gay smiling wife of his, on whom he now 
gazes with such rapture, will find a grave within the precincts of the 
Tower, for at his own desire her head will have been struck off, and 
she will have shared the same dreadful fate that was experienced 
by one of her predecessors—Anne Boleyn. 

And now let us suppose that another century has passed away, and 
let us look upon a third cavalcade crossing the Heath towards Lincoln, 
but from a different point, namely, Grantham. First a single trooper 
appears in a steel cap, back and breastplates, mounted on a thick-set 
steed ; then two more ; and next half-a-dozen trumpeters, to whose 
instruments are attached small banners embroidered with the Arms 
of England and France. But who is he that now advances? A per- 
sonage of middle size, but commanding mien and handsome features ; 
on either side of whose pale lofty brow, and melancholy features, ter- 
minating in an auburn pointed beard, hang waving curls of dark brown 
hair until they rest upon his rich lace collar; his person is nearly 
covered by a large black velvet cloak, relieved only by one glittering 
ornament on the left shoulder, but when this envelope partly opens, 
a still more brilliant decoration is seen beneath, hanging from his neck 
by a wide blue ribband. It is Charles I. on his way to Lincoln, for the 
purpose of interesting the people of this county in behalf of the Royal 
cause. Let him then pass by—let his few attendant nobles follow 
—let the captain of the guard with his suit of half-armour and 
his sword drawn, trot on; let his troopers two after two follow him, 
with their steel caps glittering in the sun, and let us mark the issue 
of the King’s mission. The citizens of Lincoln will profess to be loyal, 
but next year their loyalty will be sorely tried—the war between the 
Parliament and King Charles will have begun, when Lincoln will de- 
clare for the former, and Grantham for the latter! Then the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners will hurry over the Heath to seize the Grant- 
ham Corporation plate, and bands of their party will follow for the 
purpose of plundering such gentlemen’s houses as may be supporters 
of the Royal cause; when poor Mr. Dymocke’s house, at Mether- 
ingham, will meet with peculiar attention at their hands, because he 
is the Royal Champion, and every thing in it, down to the poor 
cook’s working dress, will be carried off. But a change ensues ; 
Grantham has been seized by Colonel Cavendish for the King, where 
he is joyfully received, and Belvoir Castle is occupied by Sir Pere- 
grine Bertie ; in vain does the Parliament party send a detachment 
across the Heath from Lincoln, under Major Drake, for he is forced 
to retire, and is imprisoned on his return on account of his failure ; 
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but a second attack, under Lord Grey, is successful, and Grantham 
changes masters for a time. Then the war takes another turn, and 
Colonel Cavendish (March 23, 1643), again captures Grantham, thus 
enabling the Judges to follow, who hold an Assize there for the trial 
of offenders, and especially of those who had taken a part in the plun- 
dering before alluded to. A Parliamentary force of 800 horse and 
200 Dragoons under Hotham, attempt to take Grantham ; but their 
intention is known, Cavendish is on the alert, he has laid an ambush 
in Belton-lane, and there his foes begin to drop by scores, so that they 
fly—first to Ancaster—fighting as they fly, and thence disperse them- 
selves wildly over the Heath; yet a third of the force is captured, 
and amongst these are the two Members for Boston, Sir Anthony Irby 
and William Ellis. But once more the fortune of war changes. A 
Regiment has been raised in Huntingdonshire, and its captain now 
advances into Lincolnshire, takes Croyland, that had been fortified 
by Captain Welby, and fights the Royalist troops with such complete 
success, that he is able to send the following letter to the metro- 
polis, directed to William Lenthall, the then Speaker of the House of 
Commons :— 


“Sir: God hath this evening given us a glorious victory over our 
enemies ; they were, as was informed unto me, 21 colours of horse 
troops, and 3 or 4 of Dragoons. It was late in the evening when we 
drew out our forces, consisting of about 12 troops, whereof some of 
them so poor and broken that you should seldom see worse. With 
this handful it pleased God to cast the scale of victory on our side. 
For often we had stood a little above musket shot, the one body from 
the other; and the Dragoons having fired on both sides for the space 
of half-an-hour or more ; they not advancing towards, we advanced to 
charge them, and advancing our whole body after many shots on both 
sides (but their bullets still flew over our heads and did us no harm), 
we came on with our troops a pretty sound trot, they standing firm 
to receive us ; but after about half-an-hour in that posture, and some 
great shot spent on both sides, our men most violently and resolutely 
marched up and fiercely charged on them. Whereupon their hearts 
instantly failed them: a spirit of trembling came upon them, and 
they were immediately routed and ran all away, and we had the exe- 
cution of them two or three miles out at least ; and I verily believe 
that some of our soldiers killed two or three men apiece in the pur- 
suit. The true number of men slain we are not certain of, but by 
creditable report, and estimate of our soldiers, and by what I myself 
saw, there were very little less than a hundred slain and mortally 
wounded, and we lost but two men at the most on our side. We 
took 45 prisoners, besides divers of their horses and arms, and rescued 
many prisoners whom they had lately taken of ours, and we took 4 or 
5 of their colours, and so marched away to Lincoln.” 


The writer of this letter, whose name is subjoined, was Oliver 
Cromwell ! 
The concluding portion of my subject consists of two scenes,- ex- 
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hibiting the dangers of the heath. The first of which is a scene of 
horror, a fearful contest on the Heath with a witch! Long had one 
of those dangerous creatures haunted this locality some centuries 
ago (at least, so says the legend); sometimes she was seen cowering 
over a fire emitting a blue unearthly light, and sometimes flitting 
bat-like through the shades of night, intent on mischief towards 
man and beast, when a certain knight made a vow that he would 
rid the Heath of so great a pest. When watering his horses, there- 
fore, at a little pond at Ancaster, formed out of a portion of the 
old Roman ditch, and now shaded by a widely spreading willow, 
he prayed that the horse hest calculated to bear him safely during 
his coming adventure, might give some token to that effect ; upon 
which a grand steed, termed “ Bayard,” tossed up his head and 
neighed again and again. Therefore on that horse is our hero of the 
moment now mounted when on his way to the witch’s usual place of 
resort. Soon he sees a mysterious light proceeding from a deeply- 
recessed hollow in the rock, whence rushes out a haggard creature 
with glowing yellow eyes, long grey hair streaming in the wind, and 
bony hands and feet armed with pointed claw-like nails, who deals 
him many a buffet. In vain does he cut at this assailant with his 
trusty sword, for she is like a gutta-percha figure, and his weapon is 
only blunted by his cuts, until at last, with one tremendous blow, 
he succeeds in wounding her, but at the same time snaps his sword 
in two! Then, maddened by pain, the witch has sprung upon poor 
Bayard’s back behind the knight, intending to tear him from his 
horse, but the good steed flies, and still faster, as the witch’s claws 
deepen in the shoulders of the knight and the flanks of the horse ; 
when happily the former calls to mind a cross road near at hand, and 
if he can but reach this he is safe. He pulls the left rein, therefore, 
and away bounds Bayard in that direction, until with one prodigious 
effort he clears the point of junction, and the witch falls dead before 
the leap is accomplished. The spot where this scene is said by tra- 
dition to have occurred, is still called “ Bayard’s Leap,” and the 
marks of Bayard’s hoofs are still impressed upon the turf; but it is 
(we are bound to add), reported, that these are annually renewed by 
the present gallant owner of the land on which they appear. 

Real deeds of violence, however, have been many times perpetrated 
on the heath. One was long recorded in the Nave of Lincoln Minster 
to this effect :—“ Here lies John of Rauceby, formerly Canon of this 
Church, who was with malice prepense nefariously slain on the 
“Haythe” (spelt thus), in the year of our Lord 1388, by William 

. God have mercy upon his soul.” The surname of the mur- 
derer had been effaced either by accident or d sign. In latter times 
it was men’s purses rather than their lives that were in great danger 
on the Heath—from highwaymen, by which it was infested. Even 
in the last century, the Windmill House, in the parish of Leasing- 
ham, was a favourite place of assemblage for these gentlemen of the 
road, as they were termed ; and that little hollow on the Lincoln 
road in Dunsby parish, now marked by a row of cottages, was 
the ‘most common scene of attack upon travellers. There were also 
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natural dangers arising from the character of the Heath in olden days, 
for when no well-kept roads traversed it, and it could boast of still 
fewer houses upon it than at present, poor folks were often lost upon 
its dreary expanse, and some died from prolonged exposure to cold 
and wind and snow upon the Heath. In my own Parish Register are 
several evidences of such misfortunes ; within a space of fifty-three 
years, nine poor travellers having apparently just reached Leasingham, 
on the southern confines of the Heath, to die. They run as follows in 
the list of burials :—“ Elizabeth Ping, a stranger ;”: “ Susanna Ellis, 
a traveller ;” “ Dolton Pickworth, a poor stranger ;” and sometimes 
even still shorter, such as “ A travelling woman,” or “A travelling 
man,” without a name at all; yet these speak of unknown sufferings 
as well as of unknown persons. Two remaining instances of thanks 
offerings for preservation from starvation on the Heath, confirm 
this opinion ; the first is connected with Blankney, where a small 
field was left to the parish by a female whose life had been saved 
through the tolling of the church bell, on condition that that bell 
should be rung every evening at eight o’clock. The other, with Pot- 
terhanworth, where twenty-three acres of land, called Culfrey-lands, 
were left by a traveller who had been rescued from the Heath by 
hearing the sound of Potterhanworth church bell, to the oldest 
parishioner who had not received parochial relief, and who was to 
have the proceeds of the land as his fee, on condition that the 
bell should be tolled every evening at ten minutes to seven. But at 
length a greater benefactor was found, in the person of Sir Fras. Dash- 
wood, who erected Dunston Pillar, and placed upon its summit a large 
glass lantern, that was lighted every night, for the purpose of guiding 
benighted travellers on their way across the Heath. And no doubt it 
served that purpose well, but yet it did not always enable people to 
get to their own homes in safety, especially when they had been 
carousing at the Green Man club, formerly much frequented by the 
gentry of the neighbourhood, and when far more liquor was unhappily 
consumed than now, for it is recorded that two of these on their way 
towards Lincoln, after they had been assisted into their carriage, and 
their coachman had been previously assisted into his box, thought it 
prudent to give him the following directions :—“ John, be sure you 
keep the Pillar light upon your right, and then we shall get home 
safe,” before sinking into sleep. But when they awoke and found the 
sun was rising, and that they were still near the Pillar, and still in 
their carriage instead of being in their beds, one of them called out, 
“ Why, John, where are we?” Upon which John answered, “Oh, it’s 
all right, sir, the light is still upon my right ;” and so it was, for he 
had been circling round it all night, and was consequently not much 
nearer home than when he began to drive. 

My last subject forms a strong contrast to the one preceding it. 
Violence and dangers have passed away, and all is peace. Now there 
are no witches, no murderers, no robbers on the Heath, nor need even 
for a light on Dunston Pillar. Moreover, there is plenty there as well 
as peace! Thanks to bones and cake, thanks to the four field system, 
but above all, thanks to the enterprising spirit of the times, and the 
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mutual confidence that exists between landlords and tenants, a scene 
of peaceful prosperity is now annually exhibited upon the Heath which 
does one’s heart good to witness. Instead of a lantern, an effigy of 
good King George III. surmounts the Pillar at Dunston, and when 
it was reported to him that Lord Buckinghamshire intended to set up 
a statue in his honour upon Lincoln Heath, he is reported to have 
said, “Ah! Lincolnshire, all flats, fogs, and fens!” so that he 
did not relish the idea at all; but could he now see the locality 
where that statue still stands, he might be justly proud of that 
portion of his kingdom, and with reason rejoice in the national 
peace now so generally enjoyed, and which was so rare a blessing 
during his long reign. Moreover this Royal effigy now shelters a 
most appropriate emblem of the scene around it, for beneath one 
of its arms a swarm of bees has for years past settled, so cha- 
racteristic of that human industry which has converted a profitless 
waste into a fertile and prolific corn growing district. But while 
I am admiring the wondrous straightness of each long line of 
rising wheat and barley upon the Heath, and am vainly looking out 
for weeds between them, I suddenly hear the “ping” of a distant 
rifle from the vicinity of Sleaford, and then another and another, 
and then I am told that a large body of men of all ranks have 
left their usual peaceful occupations—their farms, their desks, and 
their trades—to become soldiers! Is it war then that we nurture 
in our hearts after all? do we mean once more to quarter the lilies 
of France with the lions of England, being bent on conquest or 
national glory? No, we still mean peace, and nothing else but peace, 
and it is for its preservation that we have armed, our motto being, 
“Defence, not Defiance.” Thankful then that we do not live in 
Celtic, Roman, Saxon, or Norman days—that we are not engaged in 
wild adventures like the Templars, nor in wars at home or abroad, 
when violence or injustice more or less prevailed, it is still a pleasure 
to look back upon the past, if it is only for the purpose of deepening 
our thankfulness for the great privilege we enjoy of living in the 
19th century, rather than in any other that has preceded it. 


Leasingham. 





BELL-RINGING REGULATIONS AT HATHERSAGE 
CHURCH, CIRCA 1650. 


« You gentlemen that here with to ring, 
See that thefe laws you keep in every thing ; 
Or elfe be fure you muft without delay, 
The penalty thereof to the ringers pay. 


Firft, when you do into the bellhoufe come, 
Look if the ringers have convenient room ; 
For if you be an hindrance unto them, 
Fourpence you forfeit unto thefe gentlemen. 


Next, if you do here intend to ring 

With hat or fpur, do not touch a {tring ; 
For if you do, your forfeit is for that 

Juft fourpence down to pay, or lofe your hat. 


If you a bell turn over, without delay, 
Fourpence unto the ringers you mutt pay ; 
Or if you ftrike, mifcall, or do abufe, 

You muft pay fourpence for the ringers ufe. 


For every oath here fworn, ere you go hence, 
Unto the poor then you muft pay twelvepence ; 
And if that you defire to be enrolled 

A ringer here, these orders keep and hold. 


But whofo doth thefe orders difobey, 

Unto the ftocks we will take him ftraightway, 
There to remain until he be willing 

To pay his forfeit and the clerk a hilling.” 





THE TRADERS TOKENS OF DERBYSHIRE, DESCRIBED 
AND ILLUSTRATED. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8. A. 
&o. ko. &e. 


Ove of the most interesting branches of Numismatic science, but at 
the same time one of the least studied, is that of the Traders Tokens 
which have from time to time been issued in our country. Coins— 
the currency of nations—are hoarded up and studied, and constantly 
referred to in illustration of historical facts, or as corroborations of 
doubtful points, and their value, admitted on all hands, cannot too 
highly be estimated. They tell but, however, of Princes and of 
Nationalities, not of the people. Those of Greece and Rome—tell of 
events, of changes, and of wars, and become, when properly studied, 
a complete epitome of the history of the great nations to which they 
belong. Those of our country, however, have not that recommen- 
dation, they become simply a matter of regal chronology. From the 
Norman Conquest to the present time—from the time of the inscrip- 
tion of “PILLELM REX,” to that of “ VICTORIA REGINA”— 
not one event does an English coin record ; not one national trait 
does it exhibit ; and not one thing connected with the people does 
it illustrate. Not so with the Traders Tokens. Issued by the people, 
they tell of the people, and become imperishable records of that most 
important estate of the realm. Though they tell not, as do their 
regal brethren, of proud titles and of royal and national greatness 
and splenduur, they tell what states would indeed be poor without— 
of the industry and occupation of the people ; of their customs and 
modes of life ; of their local governments ; of their guilds and com- 
panies ; their trades, their costume, and their homes. Pity it is 
that these interesting and reliable records are confined to two periods 
alone of our national history, but it is well that the earliest of these 
periods is one of the most interesting and important to us as a 
nation ; and one in which every scrap of knowledge which we can 
glean respecting the home-life and the manners and customs of the 
people peculiarly becomes of historical importance. 

Traders tokens contain records of places and persons nowhere else 
to be had—-of trades and professions which have fallen into disuetude 
—of ancient modes of spelling the names of places and localities 
otherwise not obtainable—of heraldic bearings—signs—costume— 
domestic utensils—manufactures—and events. They supply links in 
the broken chain of historical and topographical investigation, and are 
of no little service in tracing the descent of families and property. 
The allusions to ancient customs which they frequently present are 
highly interesting, whilst they serve most forcibly to illustrate the 
productions of the old writers, and the quaint ballads of the people. 
Surely these are reasons sufficient to induce these interesting relics to 
be collected, and not only collected but carefully studied ; and are 
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also sufficiently weighty to induce me to give a few pages on the sub- 
ject in the “ Retiquary”—my present object being to describe and 
illustrate those struck in the county of Derby. 

From the earliest period of the Anglo-Saxon dominion, a want of 
smaller coins than pence had been gradually and increasingly felt, and 
this gave rise to the issue, from time to time, of spurious, or rather 
base coins, to supply the deficiency ; as it was found that the smaller 
pieces uf halfpence and farthings when made of silver, were so small 
as to be unfit for general use among the mass of the rough-handed 
labouring population, and the pennies, when broken up by the cross, 
into halves and quarters, were even worse than useless. In the reign 
of Edward VI. the issue of base metal, which had no intrinsic value, 
and consequently was a false monetary medium, gave rise to consider- 
able disaffection ; while in that of Mary, the most gross and cruel 
frauds were practised on the poor people by this means. Under 
Elizabeth, in 1561, a coinage of pure silver, in three halfpence and 
three farthing pieces took place. These, with the sixpence and three- 
pence, were distinguished by a full-blown rose behind the head on the 
field of the coin, which gave rise to the well-known satirical allusion 
of Shakspeare to the prevailing fashion of wearing a rose in some 
part of the dress — 


——_—_‘‘ My face so thin, 
** That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose, 
* Lest men should say—look, where three farthings goes.” 


Kine Joun. <Act1, Scene 1. 


These coins of Elizabeth were sterling and determinate, and the base 
metal which had been in previous use, was declared to be no longer 
current. The refining of silver was however considered to be a very 
unhealthy occupation, and Agarde—-that fine old Derbyshire anti- 
quary—gives the following quaint mode of cure of the “ refiners sick- 
ness,” as a complaint to which they were subject was called. He says, 
“The Esterlinges, who being Germans, brought up in the mines there 
of silver and copper, were, by her Majesty’s order, for the refining of 
our base coins, brought hither by Alderman Lodge, with whom I was 
familiarly acquainted. This he told me, that most of them, in melt- 
ing, fell sick to death with the savour, so as they were advised to 
drink from a dead man’s skull for their recure. Whereupon he with 
others, who had the oversight of this work, procured a warant from 
the Council to take off the heads upon London Bridge, and make cups 
thereof, out of which they drank, and found some relief, although 
most of them died.” Yet despite the issue of these small pieces, the 
want of halfpence and farthings was so much felt, that the keepers of 
alehouses, and the chandlers, grocers, mercers, vintners, and other 
traders, were impelled to the issue of private tokens of lead, tin, 
latten, and even leather. These tokens were issued by the traders, 
and commodities could only be had of them in exchange, so that they 
were useless as a circulating medium, and caused no end of loss to 
their unfortunate holders. In 1574, a proposition was made to the 
Queen to coin halfpence and farthings of base silver, but was rejected. 
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Proposals were then made to issue copper pledges for halfpence and 
farthings, and a proclamation forbidding private tokens was prepared, 
but the project was never carried out, and the Traders tokens still 
continued. In 1601 and 1602, however, the requirements of the army 
in Ireland, caused the issue for a time of pence, halfpence, and far- 
things in copper ; and this appears to have revived the idea of copper 
pledges for England, and pattern types were prepared. Copper 
tokens were at this time struck by the cities of Bristol, Oxford, and 
Worcester. 

On the accession of James the First, silver pennies and halfpence 
only were: issued, whilst his Scottish coins, the bawbees, bodles, and 
placks, were utterly useless for England. Afterwards, however, a 
pattern piece for a copper farthing was prepared, but not issued. A 
scheme for enriching the King, too good to be unheeded by crafty 
Royal ears, was made to the monarch, and soon afterwards acted 
upon, and Royal farthing tokens, weighing six grains each, were 
issued. To get them into circulation, the farthings were sold by the 
Crown wholesale, at twenty shillings for twenty-one shillings worth. 
The license to mint these infamous coins was granted to the then 
Lord Harrington (of Exton), the King stipulating to receive one-half 
of the profit every quarter of a year, but afterwards his Majesty, 
thinking he had made too liberal a bargain, repented, and allowed 
Lord Harrington £25,000 profit on the 100,000lbs. of farthings, and 
took to himself the remaining £45,000. The great distributor of 
these tokens was one Gerard Malyns, who says they are intended to 
abolish the leaden tokens made by every tapster, chandler, and vintner, 
and that “they have been found very commodious and necessary for 
petty commutations,” and also that they would be a great advantage 
to the poor, inasmuch as they would promote charity, by inducing 
persons to give a furthing who would not give a halfpenny. No doubt 
it might with equal force have been argued that it would be an 
injustice to the poor, as holding out a facility to give a farthing where 
otherwise the donation would have been a halfpenny. Bags contain- 
ing £20 worth of these tokens were sent to the mayors of different 
towns for distribution, and the mayors were allowed a profit of two 
shillings in the pound, while those who bought them had one shilling 
inthe pound. The Mayor of Leicester refused to take them, and a 
curious correspondence is still extant with regard to his refusal. 
These farthings caused the utmost dissatisfaction, and are frequently 
alluded to in the most satirical manner by Ben Jonson, Philip Mas- 
singer, Heywood, Taylor the water poet, and other writers of the 
period. Proclamation after proclamation, enforcing the Royal swindle, 
and putting down the issue of private tokens, were sent out, but still 
throughout the kingdom the Traders continued their use. The office 
for the issue of these tokens was in Lothbury, and the place still bears 
the name of “Tokenhouse Yard.” During the fearful visitation of 
the Plague, it was usual to paint a red cross over the door of houses 
infected with that dreadful disease, as a token of, its presence, and 
some wicked wag (so strong was the feeling against their use), one 
night painted a large red cross over the door of the token house, and 
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wrote beneath it, “Lord, have mercy upon us, for this house is full of 
tokens.” After the annulling of this office, copper ones of full value 
were prepared, but the Traders struck their own even more generally 
than before; and at this period the first Tradesmen’s tokens with 
date (1644) occur. Some of the official tokens to which I have alluded 
were certainly in circulation, but they are now of extreme rarity. 

In 1649, some attempt was made to establish a national farthing, of 
which pattern pieces are now extant in some collections. Nothing 
however was done either then or during the Protectorates to supply 
the want of small coin, although a pattern-piece of the Protector Oliver 
is known to collectors, and the Tradesmen’s tokens continued to in- 
crease to a prodigous extent. In 1671, however, the Government 
announced the intended issue of halfpence and furthings of copper, to 
supersede the tokens of private traders ; and in 1672, a proclamation, 
prohibiting the making or use of any such pieces was issued, and 
stringent measures were taken to carry out this prohibition. From 
this period the issue of Tradesmen’s tokens declined, and they ulti- 
mately became utterly suppressed. 

These few lines, which I have purposely condensed as much as pos- 
sible, will be sufficient to show how Trader’s tokesp took their rise, 
and it only remains to say, that at the end of the last ventury and 
the commencement of the present, they again were issued in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of money during the protracted war. What 
little I have said may not be sufficient to verify Evelyn’s words, who, 
writing in 1697, said, “the tokens which every tavern and tippling- 
house, in the days of anarchy amongst us, presumed to stamp and 
utter for immediate exchange, as they were passable through the 
neighbourhood, which, though seldom reaching further than the next 
street or two, may happily, in after times, come to exercise and busie 
the learned critic what they should signify, and fill whole volumes 
with their conjectures,” but perhaps may be just sufficient to lead to 
a more careful study of them, and to a better appreciation of their 
worth, by those who have as yet been ignorant of their importance. 

Of the Tokens issued by Traders in Derbyshire, I have been fortu- 
nate enough to get together a list of more than one hundred varieties, 
Many of these are in my own collection, and for several of the others 
I am indebted to the labours of my good friends Mr. W. Boyne, and 
Mr. W. H. Brockett, whose works are of the utmost interest and im- 
portance to the collector of these interesting local relics. In Mr. 
Boyne’s recently published volume on the subject,* no less than 9466 
varieties of tokens are described, and fresh ones are yet constantly 
being discovered. 

There are no town, corporation, Or company pieces connected with 
the county of Derby, and by far the larger number of pieces are 
halfpence. Amongst the distinct trades exhibited on the Derbyshire 
Tokens, as shown on the following list, are those of Mercer, Chandler, 
Tobacconist, Innkeeper, Pewterer, Haberdasher, Grocer, Butcher, 





* Tokens issued in the Seventeenth Century in England, Wales, and Ireland, by 
Corporations, Merchants, Tradesmen, etc. By William Boyne, F.S. A. 
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Tallow Chandler, Ironmonger, Blacksmith, Apothecary, Baker, Shoe- 
maker or Cordwainer, Hatter, Dyer, Wool Packer, Sadler, Coffee 
House Keeper, Gardener, Owners of Coal Mines, and others. The 
largest number of these trades were then, as now, Innkeepers, 
Grocers, and Mercers, and there are a large number of tokens on 
which no distinctive badge, arms, or name of trade occurs. Many 
contain the arms of the trades which were followed by their issuers, 
and these are described in the list. 

The following is the list with the names of places arranged 
alphabetically — 


ALFRETON. 


Obverse—CORNELIAS . LAVNDER = In the field, the Mercers Arms, 
No inner circle. 
HIS 
Reverse—IN . ALLFRETON . 1663=HALF Within the inner circle. 
PENY 


The Mercers arms are gules a Demi-Virgin couped below the shoulders, proper, 
vested or, crowned with an Eastern crown, her hair dishevelled and wreathed about 
her temples with roses of the second, issuing from clouds, and al] within an orle of the 
same proper. In this instance—as indeed as usual on others—the orle of clouds 
is not shown. On many tokens the bust only of the Virgin is given. 

The Launders are an old family in Alfreton and its neighbourhood, and are the same 
as the other Derbyshire family of Lander. 


DNS A hihs, 


“ ROBERT 


Obvei'se—ROBEPT 


= Beneath the name a beehive surrounded 
WRIGHT 


by twelve bees. 
« OF » 
Reverse—ALFRETON = The inscription fills up the entire field 
HIS. HALF of the coin. 
PENNY 
1668 


a 


There is nothing on this heart-shaped token to show what trade was fullowed by the 
issuer, but it is not improbable that he might be an Apothecary, as the beehive was 
frequently used as a device by the followers of that calling. 
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Heart-shaped tokens are not common, and this example is interesting as be’ 
almost the only one of that shape known as issued in Derbyshire. One Seatchenel 
specimen belonging to Cheshire (Middlewich) bears the significant couplet — 

Although but brass, 
Yet let me pass. 





ALSOP. 
Obverse—WILLIAM . BRION 


Reverse—oF . ALSOP 


No specimen of this token has come under my notice, and I am therefore compelled 
to give only this imperfect description, and must trust to an example being forth- 
coming at some future time. The memorandum of the name was communicated to 
Mr. Boyne from a very reliable source, but the collection in which the specimen had 
existed was dispersed. The name of Brion, Brian, or Bryan, is not of unusual occur- 
rence in the Peak of Derbyshire. 





ALSTONFIELD. 


Obverse—IAMES . SHELDON . AT=In the field the Grocers Arms 
in a shield, within the inner 
circle. 


HIS 
Reverse—OsTENFEILD . 1666=HatF In the field, within the 


PENY inner circle. 
te: 

Although Alstonfield is not in Derbyshire, but in the county of Stafford, I have 
thought it well to include it in this list, because the token is issued by a Derbyshire 
man. The Sheldons are originally of the village of Sheldon, in the High Peak, of 
which family Archbishop Sheldon was a member. There are many families of the 
name still settled in the Peak villages. Alstonfield is on the borders of Derbyshire. 

The Grocers Arms are argent a chevron gules between nine cloves, six in chief and 
three in base, sable. These arms are frequently simplified upon tokens by using three 
cloves only ; and one, two, or three sugar loaves are frequently devices of persons in 
this trade :—‘‘ In ren a A ry a grocer comprehended a most extensive dealer in 
hardware, gingerbread, bobbins, laces, haberdashery, mouse-traps, curling-tongs, 
candles, soap, bacon, pickles, and every variety of grocery ; besides which they sold 
small coins for money-changing. Tea, the staple by which rs now make gross 
fortunes, had not then obtained its footing; for this lymph must then have been 
beyond the means of most sippers, seeing that in 1666 a pound of tea cost sixty 
shillings ; and money was then at a far higher value than in the present century. 
The multifarious ramifications of those ers justified the application of the term 

rs, as well as to those ‘engrossing’ merchandise, because they sold by the gross. 

eir more ancient name was Pepperers, from the drugs and spices which they sold ; 

a branch which was mostly abstracted from them, not long before the epoch of the 

Tokens, by a seceding party, who were incorporated by James I, under the designation 
of Apothecaries.” 
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APPLEBY. 

There are doubts as to whether all or any of the Appleby tokens belong to Apple- 
by in Derbyshire and Leicestershire, or to the town of the same name in Westmore- 
land. It is therefore the safest course to insert them in this list. The tokens have 
hitherto been jointly claimed for Leicestershire and Westmoreland, but as both 
Appleby Magna and Appleby Parva are situated on the borders of Derbyshire and 
Leicestershire, being absolutely in both counties, with the greater portion of the land 
and houses in Derbyshire, they certainly have an equal, if not a greater, right to be 
placed in the list of that county than in that of Leicestershire. 


Obverse—WILLIAM . SMITH = In the field what has been described 
as “a pigeon pecking,” or, proba- 
bly, a dove with an olive branch. 

-*. 


Reverse—In . APPLEBYE . 1669=w.s Within the inner circle. 
oe 
This token is placed by Mr. Boyne under Appleby in Leicestershire, but it most 
probably belongs to Appleby, in Westmoreland, as a William Smith was Mayor of 
that town in 1667 and again in 1673.* One or three doves holding an olive branch 
were among the usual devices of tallow chandlers at this period. 


Obverse—CHRISTOPHER . BIRKBECKE = In the field, within the inner 
circle, the King’s Head 
(Charles II.) crowned with 
an open arched crown ; 
profile to the left, with 
long flowing hair. 

HIS 
Reverse—in . APPLEBY . 1666=nHatF In the field within the 


PENY inner circle. 
o@- } 





* See **RetiquaRy,” Vol. III., p. 245 for a notice of this token. 
oC 
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.IN. 
Obverse—EDWARD . Gv¥. 1666=aprriz In the field, within the 
. BYE. inner circle. 


* - 

G 

Reverse—1 . SERVE. FOR. OHANGE=E.M” In the field, within 
* the inner circle. 





ASHBOURNE. 


Obverse—HENRY . ADAMS. 1669=HaLF In the field within the 
PENY inner circle. 

Reverse—OoF . ASHBOVRNE . CHANDLER=In the field, within the 

inner circle, a flower 

between the letters 


Obverse—ATKINS . MER=In four parallel lines across 
CER . In * * the field, divided by plain 
ASHBVRNE and dotted lines. 
. * . 





0) On the reverses of several tokens three initials will often be noticed as thus placed 
J.™M_ it iswell perhaps to explain, that the upper letter is the initial of the surname, 
while the lower ones are those of the Christian names of the issuer and his wife. Thus, 
in the example I here give, the letters will read J.M.S and may signify John and 
Mary Smith. 
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HIS 
Reverse—HALF . PENY =In four parallel lines across 
rene the field, divided by plain 
- 1667. and dotted lines, 


Tokens with the inscription in this form are not at all common. 


Obverse—THOMAS . BAGVLEY 


HIS 
Reverse —IN . ASHBYRNE = In the field HALF 
PENY 


Of this token I have not met with an example, and therefore am unable to give a 
representation of it, or even to describe it fully. 


In Ashborne Church is a tablet to the memory of Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Kirk- 
land, and daughter of the issuer of this token, ‘‘Thomas Baguley, of Ashbourne, 
merchant, and Elizabeth, his wife.” 


Baguley is not an uncommon name in this district, and families of that name are, 
4 at all — were recently, still residing at Ashborne, Duffield, and other places in 
e county. 


Obverse—WILLIAM . BRUNT=In the field HALF in the inner 
PENY circle. 
% % % 
Reverse—IN . ASHBORNE . 1671 =In the field within the inner 
circle, a flower and knot 
between the letters W . B 


This token is somewhat curious. The original spelling of the name of the town on 
the reverse was ASHBVRNE, but the V has been converted into an O, to make it 
ASHBORNE. 

There is nothing on this token to indicate the trade of its issuer, but others of the 
same name were chandlers and innkeepers. 


Obverse—WILLIAM . FROGGATT = “ In the field a coat of arms, but 
too much defaced to decipher.” 


HIS 


Reverse—1N . ASHBURNE . 1664=In the field HALF 
PENNY 


Of this token I have been unable at present to procure an example, and therefore 
am compelled to give only this imperfect description, without an engraving. 

Froggatt is a thorough Derbyshire name, and besides being borne by many families 
in the Peak, it designates different localities, as ‘‘ Froggatt Edge,” etc. 
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Obverse—CHARLES™ , HOLME. OF. 1666 = A lion rampant in the field, 
within the inner circle. 


Reverse—ASHBOVRNE . HIS. HALF PENY=In the field a flower and 
knot between the initials 
C.H 


This most probably a tavern token, the lion rampant being the usual ‘‘ Red 
Lion” a tom ye as ih as the present. The sign of the Red Lion toox its rise 
from the bearing of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who was we aos popular. His 
marriage with the Princess of Castile and Leon, gave him title to those thrones, and 
he bore the arms quarterly, a castle or and a lion rampant gules. Thus arose the two 
common signs of the e and the Red Lion. The accession of James the Sixth 
of Scotland to the throne of England, in 1603, with the arms of Scotland, a lion ram- 
pant gules, gave rise also to a large number of signs of the Red Lion. 


A 


¢. PEN 
4 


Obverse—10HN . MARRATT = In the field HALF Within the inner 
PENY circle, 


Reverse—i1n . ASHBVRNE . 1671 = In the field, within the inner 
circle, a flower and knot be- 
tween the initials I. M 


HIS 
Obverse—DANIELL . MORLEY = In the field HALF 
PENY 


Reverse—IN . ASHBORNE . 1669 = In the field the initials D. M 


Of this token, not having been able to procure a specimen, I can neither give en- 
graving or a fuller description. 





@) Tokens of the seventeenth century, among the many curious pieces of information 
which they present, give us a singular fact with regard to the fashion of Christian 
names. Out of nearly ten thousand tokens issued under the Stuarts, and described in 
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Obverse—IOSEPH . SHERWINN . OF = In the field the date 1666 
within the inner .,. 
circle. 


HIS 
Reverse—ASHBOVRN . PEWTERER = In the field nauFr within the 


PENY inner circle. 
 @. 


The trade of the Pewterer was formerly one of great importance, and the manufac- 
ture of Pewter plates and dishes must have employed a large number of people. Be- 
sides these, measures and “ale pots” of the same metal were made, and of course 
were constantly required. In 1423, it was ordered, that retailers of ale should sell it 
in their houses in pots of “‘ peutre,” sealed* and open; and that whoever carried ale 
to the buyer, should hold the pot in one hand and a cup in the other; and that a fine 
should be levied on all who used unsealed pots. The “ pewter pot” was a not unfre- 
quent sign for alehouses, 


Obverse—MARIE . SLEIGH=In the field the Mercers Arms in a shield, 
without an inner circle. 


HER 
Reverse—1IN . ASHBORNE=In the field HALF within the inner circle. 
PENY 


The Sleighs are an old Derbyshire family, connected with Hartington, Etwall, 
Derby, Ashborne, and many other places. This Mary ange areeee to have been the 
widow of Francis Sleigh, of Ashborne. By an indenture 12 June, 1678 (30th 
Charles II.), “ Mary Sleigh, of Ashborne, widow and executrix of Francis Sleigh, in 
consideration of agreement on the part of her eldest son Francis to pay to his sister 
Penellope her portion of ——. To his sister Twyphana the sum of £150 at her age of 
21 years. To his brother John £130. And for certain other considerations, sells unto 
said Francis: All the goods & chattells, cattle, household stuffe & utensills & house- 
hold wares & marchandizes & debts whatsoever, of said Mary Sleigh. Trade debts, &.” 
The deed is witnessed by ‘‘ Wm. Bradshaw, Anne Hollins, Sam!. Baker.” 





Mr. Boyne’s list, only forty-four with the name of “Charles” occur, and “James” 
has fared but little better. Of the universal family of Smith, not a single Charles is 
recorded. In the next generation, after the issuing of these tokens. doubtless the 
** Charles’s” would be increased an hundred-fold, in the same manner as “ Victorias” 
and “ Alberts’’ have increased of late years, and as ‘‘ Alexandras”’ are now doing. 


* Stamped. 
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Obverse—RICHARD . WATSON=In the field, without an inner circle, 
the Haberdashers Arms. 
} HIS 
Reverse—iN . ASHBVRNE . 1663=—In the field HALF within the inner 
PENY circle. 


The Haberdashers Arms are Barry nebulée of six argent and azure, on a bend gules 
a lion passant guardant, or. 





ASHFORD. 





within the 
inner 


Obverse—ROBERT . BIRDS . OF . ASHFORD—In the field 


HIS 


Reverse—Within a wreath pD 
* 1% 


The family of Bird was of considerable standing in the county of Derby about two 

centuries ago, and they were settled at Locko, Youlgreave, Ashford, Eyam, and other 

laces. Descendants of this once opulent family are still living in Youlgreave and 
tlock, but are now only working men. 

The Birds of Over Locko and Nether Locko (to which family the Birds of Ashford, 
etc., belonged), d Nether Locko as early as the time of Henry IV., but sold it 
in the reign of Elizabeth. The arms of this family were sable a chevron embattled 
counter embattled, argent ; and the crest, a stump of a tree issuing from a wreath, there- 
on a falcon rising, proper. Another branch, probably those of Ashford, bore gules, a 
chevron embattled, argent. A Robert Bird, of Youlgreave, also issued a token at 
about the same time as the one of Ashford, here described. Of this an engraving will 
be given in its proper alphabetical place. 

nder Ashford in Kent, Mr. a describes fourteen varieties of tokens. Some of 
these may possibly belong to Ashford, in Derbyshire. Those on which ‘‘ Kent” does 
not occur, were issued by the families of Bassett, Baylef, Bowyer, Chittenden, Clerke, 
Denn, Flint, Osborne, and Steed—some of which names answer well to Ashford in 


Derbyshire. 
(To be continued.) 
Derby. 





NOTES ON A PORTION OF THE NORTHERN BORDERS OF 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


BY WILLIAM BERESFORD. 


We, who are now treading the stage of life, often love to wander back 
in imagination through the dark periods of antiquity, and to recall to 
life, as it were, the venerable forms, and hoary sages of a vanished 
race. Related to them, as we are, by anticipation of the same future, 
and frequently by connection with the same place, we love to trace 
their footsteps on the grass-grown road, to mark their hands on the 
crumbling ruin, and to catch a glimpse of their superstitions in the 
mysterious legends they have left us. And though it be the onerous 
task of the historian to record the full story of their lives and deeds, 
it is that of the antiquary to gather up the fragments which remain 
and to hand them down as precious relics to posterity. In the shape 
of traditions they are— 

a 

Currents of the restless heart ; 
Till at length in books recorded, 


They, like hoarded 
Household words—no more depart.” 


Such being the case, it is hoped that a brief notice of the history of 


several places, together with the chief legends, superstitions, and ob- 
jects of interest, found on both sides of a portion of the North Staf- 
fordshire border, may not only be interesting to many readers of the 
“ ReLiquary,” but also, perhaps, be the means of calling forth better 
and more elaborate accounts of this—a district which the antiquary 
has generally deemed unworthy of more than a passing glance. 
Commencing then with the Cheshire side, the first place which it 
may be well to notice is the large village of BucLaw7on, lying 
adjacent to Congleton on its eastern side. Modern in character, it 
possesses, indeed, few relics of the antique, and would therefore have 
but little interest for one “ whose heart is in the past,” were it not for 
the illustrious persons with whom it claims connection, and the stirring 
scenes in which they moved. We find no mention of the place in the 
Doomsday Survey, and have consequently no clue to its Saxon owners. 
It was, however, possessed immediately after the Conquest by Orme, 
surnamed the Harper, from whom descended the knightly race of 
Touchet ; and the manor continued in this family until 1535, when it 
was surrendered tothe crown. Sir Robert Touchet of Buglawton, was 
summoned to parliament as baron in the reign of Edward IL His 
grandson, Sir John, distinguished himself during the wars in France 
under the next Edward, and was slain in a desperate encounter with 
Spanish fleet before Rochelle.* He had married the daughter of the 
James Lord Audley, and thus secured the barany and title of the 





* Ormerod. 
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Lords Audley to his family. This James, Lord Audley, was one of 
the gallant band whose deeds have been chronicled by Froissart, and 
though he was but distantly connected with Buglawton, I must beg 
permission here to relate an anecdote of him, characteristic both of the 
man and his times. The noble knight and baron had sworn on one of 
his children, that, in a certain battle of Edward III. he would strike 

*the first blow ; so being with the Black Prince at Poictiers, he fought 
long in the front ranks, and after performing many gallant feats of 
arms was at last badly wounded, and carried out of the field by “ his 
fower squiers.” After the engagement the good Prince forgot not the 
Lord Audley, but enquired after him, and answer was made that he 
was sorely wounded, and lay in a litter not far off. “Iam sorry (saide 
the Prince) for his hurts, but goe and know if he may be brought 
hyther ; or else I will goe see him wher he is.” This being told to the 
Lord Audley—“I thanck the Prince,” saith he, “that he will remember 
so poor a knight as I am,” and was carried forthwith by eight of his 
servants to the Prince’s tent, who took him in his arms, embraced, 
and kissed him, saying—“I ought greatly to honor your valor, for 
this day you have obtayned the same (by all our judgments) to be the 
most valiant knight of all that fought in this battle.” The baron 
modestly declined such commendation as not deserving it, but the 
Prince continued—*“ I repute you, and so do all others, and declare 
you to be the best doer in arms. And the better to furnish and 
encourage you to the warrs, I retayne you ever to be my knight, with 
five hundred markes of yearly revenew out of myne inheritance.” 
“Sir,” answered the knight, “ you make me worthy the kindnesse you 
shew me.” 

Being recarried to his tent, the Lord Audley sent for Sir Peter, 
his brother, and five other knights, in whose presence he called before 
him his four esquires, and thus spake—‘“ Thes four gentlemen have 
ever served me truly, and especially this day, and the honor that I 
have obtayned is by their valiantnesse, and therefore am I bound to 
reward them. Therefore do all you testifie, that when my lord, the 
Prince, has given me five hundred markes of yearely revenew, I 
resigne into their hands the sayd gift, to them and their heyres for 
ever, a8 surely as yt was given me, and doe disinheryt myself of the 
same.” “The lords and knights,” continues the old writer from 
which I quote*—“ The lords and knights present beheld one another 
with som wonder, commendinge his bountye, and with one voyce 
answered they would not forgett to bear witnesse in that behalfe. The 
news of the lord’s larggenese was told the Prince, who, thinking 
seriously of yt, sent agayn for the Baron, who was brought to him in 
his lytter, whom the Prince courteously received, and thus bespake 
him—“ Sir James, we are given to understand that the revenues we 
gave you, you presentlye bestowed on your four esquiers, we would 
know how you did soe, whether you thought not the guifte worthy for 
you or not.” “Sir,” said the noble knight, “It is true I have given 
yt them, and will shew the reason. Thes four esquiers have a longe 





* Shaw’s Topographer quotes the same—Vol. I. p. 268. 
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tyme served me well and truly in many great dangers, and at this 
present, especially in such wise, that yf they had never done any thing 
els, I was bound unto them, and ere this tyme they had never any 
thing of me in reward. And, sir, you know I was one man alone ; 
but by the courage, ayde, and comfort of them, I toeke on me to 
accomplish my vowe, and certainly I had byn dead in the battayl had 
not they holpen me, and endured the brunt of the day ; wherefore, 
when as nature and dutye dyd oblige me to consyder the love they 
bare me, I should have shewed myself so much ungratefull yf I had 
not rewarded them. And I thanck God I have estate sufficiently to 
mayntayn myself, and fear nothing lesse than the want of wealth. 
But whereas I have donn this without your license, I humbly crave 
pardon. And be assured, that both myself, and my four esquiers will 
ever serve you hereafter as well and truly as we have nowdon.” The 
Prince replied—“ Sir James, I cannot but highly commend you for all 
your actions of valour and bountye, and for the service of your four 
esquiers (whom you so highly commend) ; I allow willingly to them 
your guift, and I will render to you agayne six hundred markes in 
lyke manner as you had other granted to you before.” 

What a truly noble example is here set for the imitation of masters 
in the treatment of servants, and especially of such as have risked 
their lives in the discharge of their duties. By his conduct on that 
field, Lord Audley not only proved himself the best of warriors, but 
also the best of masters and the most noble of men. 

But to return to our present subject. James Touchet, seventh 
Lord Audley, was summoned in the Parliament of 1423.* In that of 
1431, a charge of bastardy was alleged against Alianor, his wife, who 
claimed the inheritance of Edmund Earl of Kent, as being his eldest 
daughter, by Constance, daughter of Edmund Duke of York (who was 
wife of Thomas De Spencer, Earl of Gloucester.) Her claims, however, 
were set aside. This Lord Audley was slain at Blore Heath, in 1459, 
when commanding the Lancastrian forces there. One of his sons, 
Edmund Audley, was educated at Lincoln College, Oxford. He 
obtained his B.A. degree in 1463; in 1471, became Prebendary of 
Farendon, in Lincoln Cathedral ; in 1475, Prebendary of Codeworth, in 
the Cathedral of Wells ; in 1475, Archdeacon of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire ; Bishop of Rochester in 1480; of Hereford in 1492; of 
Salisbury in 1502, and to the latter Cathedral he was a great benefac- 
tor. He died old, at Ramsbury, county Wilts, 23rd August, 1524, 

The eighth baron was John Touchet de Audley (a Yorkist), who 
enjoyed the title from 1459 to the year of his death 1491; sometime 
during which period he was Lord High Treasurer of England. His 
son James, ninth lord, headed the insurrection of the Cornish men, in 
favour of Perkin Warbeck ; but was defeated and taken prisoner at 
Blackheath, after which he was condemned, beheaded, and attainted, 
(1497). Speed tells a melancholy story of his end, and the disgrace 
which was heaped upon him ; relating also an anecdote of a smith, 





* Rev. T. Harwood, D.D., F.S.A. 
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who being led to execution at the same time, professed to find comfort 
in the reflection that he should that day gain an “everlasting name.”* 

In 4th Henry VIII, however, John Touchet, son and heir of the 
last-mentioned nobleman, was restored in blood and honours, and he 
it was, who in 1535 surrendered the manor of Buglawton to the 
Crown.+ 

In the year 1565, we find the Bagnals or Bagenholts in possession ; 
but as an elaborate account of this family is contained in the recently 
published History of Leek, it would be futile to repeat it here ; suffice 
it to say, that Sir Henry Bagnal, who was killed at the siege of 
Blackwater, “ fighting bravely-amongst the bravest,” sold the manor 
to Sir Randle Mainwaring, in or about A.D. 1596. From the Main- 
warings it was purchased by John Stafford, Esq., of Macclesfield ; and 
by him sold to Samuel Egerton, Esq., of Tatton, and eventually 
passed with the Tatton estates to Wilbraham Egerton, Esq., in whose 
family it yet continues.t 

Buglawton Hall, a comparatively modern structure, is occupied by 
S. Pearson, Esq., and stands about two miles N. E, of Congleton. It 
owns, however, no connection with the Touchets, unless, indeed, it 
occupy the site of their ancient residence, a fact 1 can by no means 
prove. Near the Church stands a venerable old farm house, formerly 
owned and held by the Armitts ; but more of them hereafter. 

The Vilage has chiefly been built within the memory of living 
persons, and the Church itself was only erected in 1839; so that, as I 


previously hinted, Buglawton possesses few objects of interest. There 
are, however, some exceptions to the general rule; and the first I 
shall notice is a famous spring of mineral water, situated in a small 
coppice about a quarter of a mile S. of the Church. Celebrated from 
ancient time for its medicinal efficacy in cases of scrofula, and being 
frequented by numbers afflicted with that terrible disease, it became 





* Speed, 319. 
+ Though we have now done with the Lords Audley as owners of Buglawton, it may 
nevertheless, perhaps. be interesting to continue their pedigree. 
The 11th Baron , George Touchet m. Elizabeth dau. of Sir Bryan Tubel, 0b. 1560. 
— 12th 1560, Henry Touchet m. Elizabeth dau. of Sir W. Sneyd, ob. 1564. 
— 13th 1564, George Touchet m. Lucy dau. of Sir James Mervin. He was 
created Earl of Castlehaven, Ireland, 1616, and ob. 1616. 
— 14th 1616, Mervin Touchet, Earlof Castlehaven, beheaded and attainted 1631 
— 15th ——— 1678, James Touchet, son and heir, restored to the barony by Act of 
Parliament in 1678. He died 1684. S.P. 
— 16th 1684, Mervin Touchet, brother and heir, Earl of egy ob. 1686. 
— 17th —— 1686, James T., son and heir, Earl of Castlehaven, od. 1700 
— 18th —— 1700" James T., = yo ob, 1 


176 
1769 ay Talbot T., a and . “fifth and last Earl of Castle- 
haven, died 1777, 
— 2ist 1777. lines Thicknesse. assumed the name of Touchet. He was 
nephew and heir, being son and heir of Philip Thicknesse, by Elizabeth, sister of 
the last baron. He died 1818. 
— 22nd 1818, Geo. John Thicknesse Touchet, son and heir, vb. 1837. 
—- 28rd 18:7, Geo. Edward Thicknesse Touchet, son and heir, twenty-third 
Baron Audley of "Heleg’ h. 
* The Lord of the na holds his Court Leet at the Robin Hood Inn, on the front 
+ oe “4 wae is the following inscription, incised in stone - ‘‘ R. T. Buglawton Court 
t 8 
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noted as “The Bath,” and gave name to the wood in which it is 
situated, and to the cotton mills adjacent. In size the well was about 
two yards long by one broad, and two feet deep ; and the water being 
analysed was found to contain sulphur, calcareous earth, and a small 
quantity of Epsom salts. Some time ago there were traces of brick 
work about it, from which we may infer that it was once a place of 
considerable importance. “It has been much frequented by the in- 
habitants of Congleton,” writes a lady residing in the vicinity, “ but 
not for the last seven or eight years. It is, in fact, entirely done 
away with now; you would not be able to find it unless the place 
were pointed out to you; the old well is quite filled with sand, and 
overgrown with weeds,” and thus, like many other relics of antiquity 
in Buglawton, it exists only in the memory of the past. 

But by far the most ancient and interesting object of curiosity to 
be met with for many miles round Congleton, is to be found on the 
confines of this township, and on the border line which separates 
Staffordshire from Cheshire. The “ BRIDESTONES”—the only 
remnant in the neighbourhood said to be connected with the Druids— 
stand about one hundred yards north of the road running from 
Rushton to Congleton, two miles from the railway station at the 
former place, and three from the last named town. They were 
formerly owned by the people of Staffordshire, as within Biddulph, 
but some years ago those of Cheshire claimed them for Buglawton, 
and as such enclosed them from the open common. 

At present this remarkable relic consists of several large unhewn free- 
stones, a number of which are arranged in the form of a parallelogram, 
eighteen feet long by eleven wide. The height of the sidestones 
averages about five and a half feet above the ground, and in thickness 
they vary from three feet to less than a foot. From the fact of their 
upper surfaces being of nearly the same height, it is probable that 
they were formerly covered horizontally; indeed, a stone fixed about 
the middle of the interior seems to be a fragment of what might have 
been a support or prop for the lid. The parallelogram stands due east 
and west; and the whole of its southern side formerly consisted of one 
large stove eighteen feet long, which could not have weighed less than 
ten tons. But about forty years ago a bonfire made in the cavity 
caused a large fragment to crack and fall outwardly from this stone, 
whilst that forming a greater portion of the northern side was broken 
into two pieces by the heat. The head or eastern end was formed 
by a large stone which seems to have fallen on its side; whilst the 
foot consisted of a piece of rock about eighteen inches higher than the 
sides, and a corner left between it and the north side stone, was filled 
up by the smallest stone used in the construction. Close to the S.E. 
corner stands a large and erect pillar, rising about nine and a half feet 
in height. Another and smaller obelisk, six feet high, is situated 
five yards from the N.E. corner. 

The Rev. T. Harwood, D.D., F.S.A., considered this place as the 
remains of an artificial cave, paved, as he remarks, with fragments of 
stone about two and a half inches thick ; whilst by some it is considered 
to be the remains of a cist-vaen. The Archwologia, Vol. II. xli., 
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contains an account of one similar at Stansfield, in Yorkshire, bearing 
the same name. The writer mentions also the Bridestones of Bug- 
lawton, and considers both relics to have been bridal altars; accounting 
for the name by supposing that our Saxon forefathers, knowing by 
tradition the uses to which they had been put, gave them their present 
appropriate titles; but Mr. Ward, in his Stoke-on-Trent, is rather 
disposed to consider them as sacrificial altars, which were also used as 
tombs for the chief Druids.* The position also of the Cist agrees, he 
considers, with the burial customs of the Ante-Christian Britons, and 
its romantic situation on the summit of a commanding eminence, and 
in the midst of woodlands, peculiarly coincides with the descriptions 
given by ancient authors of the places in which the Priesthood 
celebrated their mystic rites on occasions of high solemnity. But 
after carefully studying the place on many different occasions, I come 
to a slightly different conclusion, and consider this so-called altar, &., 
to be nothing more than a burying place, once filled with soil, out of 
which, however, that soil has been washed by the rains of centuries. 

The peasants of the neighbourhood have a curious legend respecting 
the origin of the “The Bridestones.” “When the Danes invaded 
England,” say they, “‘a Danish youth became enamoured of a Saxon 
lady, and in the end the two were married at Biddulph Church (about 
a mile and a half distant); but on returning from the wedding, they 
were here met and murdered, and after their interment had taken 
place in the spot where they fell, these stones were laid round their 
grave, and the name Bridestones given to it from that circumstance.” 
So much for popular opinion. 

I have yet another interesting place to notice before we have done 
with Buglawton, and that also is situated on the borders of the town- 
ship, about two miles N. of the Bridestones, two and a half N.E. of Con- 
gleton, and one N.W. of the Railway station at Bosley. The curiosity 
to which I allude is to be found at the Farm of Fenton, belonging to 
John Antrobus, Esq. The house is a dilapidated building of the Eliza- 
bethan period, having at present only the body of the building and 
one wing entire. The “front door,’ a broad and massive one, is 
thickly studded with square nail heads, and opened by means of a large 
iron ring. On the occasion of my last visit (June, 1863), my knock 
was answered by a clean and homely looking farmer’s wife, who kindly 
proceeded to show me the curious inscriptions of which I had heard 
so much, and which were to be found, I understood, in a chamber of 
her house. Before mounting the old fashioned oaken stairs, I noticed 
a small room which had some time been wainscoted to the ceiling, 
but its walls are now bare with the exception of a few places still 
-covered by the relics of oaken paneling. Here also was an old chair 
of the same material close to a chest equally ancient, in which, Mrs. 
Lomas informed me, her landlord takes great interest. Finding, how- 
ever, nothing remarkable about them, we passed up the stairs, and came 
to a room oblong in form, and about six yards by four in size. All 





* It is said that many years ago on excavations being made here, some bones 
were fuund, which, however, were considered to be those of sheep. 
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the windows had been walled up—a few panes of glass inserted by the 
present occupants admitting the only light. By the aid of a candle, 
however, I was enabled to examine the place more closely, and found 
the walls to be adorned with illuminations, inscriptions, &c. We entered 
by @ door at the extremity of the southern side, and this is the wall I 
will first notice. It has been divided into semicircles, oblongs, é&c., by 
the painter drawing upon it broad black lines in imitation of beams. 
Along the top, near the ceiling, ran three oblongs or panels, in which 
the following inscriptions had been neatly painted in old fashioned 
Roman capitals :— 


(1.) “So live as re! end (II.) “ Lov thy neightbor (III.) ‘ Doe to all men as 
Bee not ferefull.” thyselfe alway.” Thov wovld be dv: vn :”- 


oO ere ew me Ue or Nes ULFlU 


The parts of each panel unoccupied by the letters were filled up by 
neat floral designs, each of the three differing in pattern. In a large 
oblong under the first inscription were the following four lines, (two 
being in old Roman capitals, and the other two in old English black 
letter characters) :— 


ee OQ -~ 


co 


“In my beginge, God be My Good spide ; Grace and vertue 
longe to proceede me. Hericy Smith,* alies Gilder, 1629.” 


Lc | 


hd 
~ 


“ Bo nothing but to good adbise: take counsel of pe hise, 
So pt the cloudes of ignorance shull be banish fro thine eyes.” 


Under inscription No. II. there is a partly illegible verse on the value 
. a true friend ; and under the third, also in black letter, stand these 
nes :— 


“ The comping of him that’s fopse, although hee bee but poore, 

Gs Better then the foole that’s riche foho lapes up craft in store. 
Spar not to spend thy golde & foralth for meat, for drink, for cloth, 
For trisdome, lerneinge, and for health, or else to spende be loth.” 


The west end of the room seems to have been occupied by a window, 
or partially covered by the head of a bed, and consequently no inserip- 
tions are found there. The side wall opposite to the door by which we 





* Roughly incised on a board placed over the back door of a house at Draycott-in-the- 
Clay, near Tutbury, Staffordshire, I found the subjoined inscription also by a Smith:— 


“HEE IS NOT WISE WHO KNOWING HEE MVST HENCE 
IN WORLDLY BVILDING MAKETH MVCH EXPENCE. 
BVT HEE THAT BVILDETH FOR THE WORLD TO COME IS WISE 
SPEND HEE NEVER SOE GREAT A SVMME. 
REMEMBER HIM WHEN DEAD AND GONE ; 
THAT BVILT THIS HOVSE KNEW NOT FOR WHOME— 


ROBERT SMITH 1711.” 
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entered bears upon it four verses, one of which appears to say that 
the wife, and not the “onely childe,” should be intrusted with secrets, 
but generally speaking, the rest, being upon the outside wall, are so 
much injured by damp and old age, as to be almost illegible. The 
eastern end also bears inscriptions, floral work, and verses, all much 
defaced. One of the latter seems to run as follows :— 


“ Before thou sleep, call to thy mind fobat thou hast done thut day, 
and if thy consience be opprest, to God for mercy pray, 

Meade such a life that still thy soule may stand in state of joy, 
Although the world a thousad foaies, thy cosience doe anoy.”’ 


The only colour employed appears to have been black; although as 
the artist was a gilder, other colours and even gold may have been 
used. The whole work from beginning to end was beautifully executed, 
and especially the floral designs on the higher portions of the walls. 

The body of the room is chiefly occupied by three corn bins.* &c., 
put up by the present tenants of the farm—the family of Lomas— 
who have been here for several generations. The partitions between 
the bins are composed of oak, giving to the place the appearance of 
a small chapel, indeed, by some it has been considered as such, and 
the inscriptions (which they were unable to decipher) were by them 
affirmed to be “ The Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments in Latin, 
Greek, and another language or two!” Such the honest farmer’s wife 
informed me they were before I saw them, having received her infor- 
mation from some persons or other who had been to inspect them. 
I consider the room, however, as nothing more than the bedroom of 
a former owner and occupant of the place, who built up the windows 
in order to give uniformity and additional effect to the painting on 
the walls when seen by candlelight ; or it may, perhaps, have been 
occupied by some secluded Catholic, during the times of persecution, 
and the fourth line of the inscription last quoted seems to corroborate 
this idea. But, be that as it may, the place is certainly very inte- 
resting, as illustrating the tastes and ideas of at least one of our 
forefathers, and as shewing that the land was not so deeply sunk in 
vice and immorality during the reign of the unfortunate Charles I. 
as some have imagined. 


Leekfrith. 





* The only other noteworthy article in the room is an old spinning wheel. 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL PRODUCTS OF THE SEASHORE OF 
CHESHIRE IN 1862. 


BY H. EOROYD SMITH, 


ANTIQUARIES have been occasionally advised of the constant occurrence 
of historic remains, chiefly of small size, upon the sea-board of Cheshire ; 
such unfortunately appear more and more sparingly, but still the yearly 
garnering is worthy of note. For the information of those unacquainted 
with the locality, which is midway between Leasowe and Hoylake light- 
houses, a few preluding observations may be necessary, the reader being 
referred for further elabaration and research to the shortly forthcoming 
work of Dr. Hume, which will be profusely illustrated with engravings 
of examples and of analogous objects for comparison. 

In the total absence of all historic record of an early settlement 
here, we are dependent upon the study and correllation of the remains 
themselves for conclusions as to the proximate dates of their manufac- 
ture, the 17th century maps assisting in one particular, viz., by giving 
the then outline of the coast, and thus proving the great ravages of 
the sea since their compilation. Those inroads were no doubt the 
chief means of destroying the old village of Meols, which appears to 
have been located upon a high sandy promontory, the remnant of 
which known as the “ Dove Spit” is fast diminishing through the action 
of the tide currents, and will soon wholly disappear. This was proba- 
bly also the residenee of the Roman, Saxon, and Norman settlers, for 
the remains clearly prove the successive occupation of such inhabitants, 
By the close of the 16th century, if not earlier, I think the last houses 
upon the shore must have been abandoned for a safer position a mile 
and a half inland, where the village designated Great Meols exists, 
half a mile from the modern watering place of Hoylake, with which 
the older fishing hamlet of Hoose has become incorporated. The 
Roman articles are found in the upper stratum of Old Forest turf, 
among trunks of trees (in situ) of every age of growth—chiefly within 
a somewhat limited extent along the shore, and this latter remark will 
apply to the few Saxon examples (chiefly coins) which occur a mile 
further westward, and upon the clay ; a few Roman ornaments have 
been picked up at the extreme south-western angle of Cheshire, Hilbre 
Island (three miles beyond the forest site) which fifteen centuries ago 
was probably Peninsular only. The great bulk of the antiquities are 
mediseval, and point to 12-14th century as the period of greatest 
prosperity. The more modern objects, as pipe-heads and dress- 
buckles (16-18th century) occur in fields and gardens at Great Meols. 
Meoles is synonymous with sand-hills, and the place was appropriately 
enough designated, the prevailing westerly winds having then as now 
piled up the sands washed down by the Dee to the great detriment of 
cultivation. 

Almost all the older objects of interest are washed out of the beach, 
and despite the unremitting care of a local collector, no doubt many 
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escape notice through being never wholly freed from the overwhelm- 
ing sand which the continued undermining of the bank debouches 
upon the shore. In the course of time these are buried under the 
growing East Hoyle, and other sandbanks further seaward, where 
doubtlessly are also entombed innumerable relics of historic and 
national interest swept from the mainland long ere these remains 
attracted attention. It is well known, that from thirty to forty years 
ago, remains were to be met with in great numbers, though but few 
obtained about this time, and for twenty years after, are known to have 
been preserved. Not to trespass longer upon your valuable space I 
proceed to chronicle the produce of the past year. 


ROMAN PERIOD. 


One third Brass Coin of Carausius. Obverse—IMP. CARAUSIUS P. F. AUG. An excel- 
lent portrait bust of Carausius to right. Reverse—Pax auG. Peace standing with 
Hasta, &c. ¥. O. in the field,* and M L (Moneta Londinii) in exergue. 


A Bronze Lyre-shaped Fibula, 2 in. long, minus the acus, but in good preservation. 
A Bronze Pin, with hemispherical head, 1 in. long. 
A a Buckle, with central bar for the tongue, 1 in. long, found upon Hibre 


NORMAN AND MEDIZVAL—chiefly 10-14th century. 


A Brooch of bronze, of Celtic type, with the serpent-headed terminations unusually pro- 
duced. Others of this class, but of the Irish (more circular) form and of very rare 
occurrence in England, have here been found. Like our illustrated example, the 
best formed are digitated around the ring to resemble the ringed bodies of serpents. 

Three Silver Pennies of Edward I. or Edward II., minted at London. 

A Brass Pin for the dress, with flat circular head, much corroded, 2} in. long. Hasps 
of various kinds, including two examples of a scarce variety, in which a falling lid 
precludes the re-passage of a knot, or otherwise enlarged end of a strap or string, 
upon its tension. 

Nine Brass Tags of straps and Sheaths of buckles, the latter more or less fragmentary. 

Fourteen Brass Ornaments of Straps, consisting of lozenge-shaped pieces, which were 
rivetted more or less numerously upon the leather as taste dictated. 


Nine Brass Buckles of Straps, several retaining the tongue, and in one a fragment of 
leather remains between the plates of the sheath. 





* Mr. Doubleday does not publish this variety in his admirable series, but it is 
possible one in every other respect analogous may have not been so legible as our 
example, and the F taken erroneously for a P. 
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A Pheon, or lance head of iron of large size, 2} in. long. 
Three Iron Blades of Knives, 2-4 in long. 
Five Fish-hooks of iron. 


A Leaden or Pewter Scent Box or Cofferet, 12-13th century, and the only one of this 
date with which I am acquainted. Roman and later medieval examples are well 
known through recent publications. A representation of our example appeared 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for December last, chiefly with the view of eliciting a 
reading of the inscription, which appears torun—AaJCHOSNJ. The sole result 
hitherto has been an ingenious, but far from satisfactory, rendering by Mr. C. Roach 
Smith,* inasmuch as it ignores the existence of the 0, and interpolates a non- 
existent H. The Box is round, 1 in in diameter and 4 in. thick, the divisions 
being equal and joined by hasp and hinge at opposite sides. The faces are similar, 
presenting an open Saxon cross, the angles of which have a pellet within an annulet, 
the border-lined inscription surrounding the whole. 

A Fragment of a circular flat Ring Brooch of lead or pewter, of diced pattern, 
resembling those upon Chrismatorves or collars, also of lead, worn by ecclesiastics in 
the 13-14th centuries. 

Four Portions of other lead or pewter Brooches. 

A Fragment of a Buckle or buckle-shaped ornament, with a pretty flower-trail pattern 
of lead or pewter. 

A Strap-tag of the same metal. 

A small leaden cubical Weight. 

A Coffer-handle of lead or pewter. 

Two Hasps of straps or ties of lead or pewter, one ornamented. 

A Strap Ornament of lead or pewter. 

A Bone Handle of a Knife, rudely ornamented above skewer or pin, 2 in. long. 


LATER ENGLISH. 
A Silver Coin of small size, probably a three-penny piece of Elizabeth or James I. 


A Copper Token of 17th century. Obverse—THoMAS KNIGHT. A Roll of Tobacco in 
the field. Reverse—OF CARNARVAN 1667 1d. in the field. This unpublished token 
was unknown to Mr. Boyne when issuing his useful work on kindred pieces. 


A Copper Token. Obverse—CHARLES CHRISTIAN. Liverpool Castle (?) in the field, 
Reverse—GROCER IN LIVERPOOLE. In the field HIs PENNY 1669. 


A portion of a Buckle in pewter. 
A Coat-link in brass, with masonic emblems rudely engraved. 
Seven Clay Pipe heads of the 16th century, bearing potters’ marks E R. I B. R A. 


Seven Clay Pipe heads of the 17th century, bearing potters’ marks BEN LEGG. E D. 
IB. IL. 
Thus making the total number of articles found no less than ninety. 





* A. J(esus) C H(ristus) S(alvator) H(ominum) N(azarenus) J(udworum). 
D 





REV. WILLIAM MOMPESSON, RECTOR OF EYAM, DURING 
ITS DESOLATION BY THE PLAGUE, 1666. 


BY WILLIAM WOOD. 


Ir is perhaps necessary, although a full account it is hoped may-one 
day be found in the pages of the “ Retiquary,” before speaking of 
Mompesson, to give a brief outline of the origin of the awful scourge 
in which he took such an imperishable interest, although the harrow- 
ing details of the calamity of Eyam have reached almost every corner 
of the globe. It may suffice for my present purpose, to say, that 
during the great plague in London in 1665, a tailor or clothier sent 


to a tailor at Eyam a box, containing some old clothes, or, as it is 
sometimes stated, some tailor’s patterns (which at that time consistéd 
of cloth, in which box were unfortunately conveyed from the metro- 
polis the seeds of the dreadful pestilence which had been there long 
raging. George Vicars, a tailor (as supposed), who lodged with a 
widow named Cooper, to whom the box was sent, opened the fatal 
package and became the first victim. After an interval of fifteen 
days, Edward Cooper, one of the widow Cooper’s sons was also carried 
off ; and thus commenced the terrible pestilence, which from Sep- 
tember, 1665, to October, 1666, carried off -two hundred and fifty- 
nine persons out of a population of between three hundred and 
twenty and three hundred and thirty individuals, and this principally 
in a few months of the summer of 1566. When the plague began 
to assume so terrible an aspect, Catherine, the young and beautiful 
wife of the rector of the place, the Rev. William Mompesson, im- 
plored her devoted husband that they and their two young children 
should leave the place until “the plague was stayed.” Then came 
the struggle, the conflict between affection and duty; the almost 
certainty of death to himself, his wife, and children on the one hand, 
was balanced against his duty to his suffering flock on the other. The 
latter, however, outweighed every other consideration, the children 
were sent away, the heroic mother resolving to share her partner's 
trials and danger, and thus commit themselves into the inscrutable 
hands of Providence. It is matter of notoriety, that Mompesson 
during this terrible season, counselled and consoled his hourly dimin- 
ishing flock ; he poured into their souls the consvlations of religion ; 
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his hands alleviated their physical wants ; and every device or help 
his heart could prompt, was placed at their command with a fond and 
fatherly devotion. In August of the fatal year, Catherine, as we 
shall hereafter see, fell by the touch of the purple-visaged pest, while 
utter extermination was the soul-sickening expectation of the remain- 
ing few. A remnant, however, was spared; but the fields and 
gardens around the then deserted village, bore awful testimony to the 
desolating hand of the pestilence. The heroic resolution of the vic- 
tims of Eyam to confine themselves within a prescribed boundary 
(the cordon sanitaire), the holy influence of Mompesson, whose per- 
suasive eloquence served to accomplish this object, saved the surround- 
ing country, for had these humble and suffering villagers fled, the 
plague would have spread from place to place, and its consequent 
effects would have been quite incalculable. ‘“ Here,” says an eminent 
writer, “the plague, the most awful of all human diseases, was 
hemmed in, and in a terrific and desolating struggle, destroyed and 
buried with its victims.” 

Something more than curiosity is excited in tracing the ancestors 
and descendants of extraordinary individuals ; sometimes, however, 
very wonderful characters appear on the stage of life, unaccompanied 
by any distinguished or generally known family or lineage. Of the 
direct, or immediate ancestors of William Mompesson, very little is 
now known. Bailey, in his “ Annals of Nottinghamshire,” has at page 
1085 the following notice :—‘ Died this year (1708) at Eakring, Not- 
tinghamshire, Rev. William Mompesson, Rector of Eakring and Pre- 
bendary of York and Southwell.* The Mompessons are a very 
ancient family in the county of Nottingham, where many of them 
have been Ministers of the Church of England.” The Annalist in a 
subsequent paye, mentions the fame acquired by this Mompesson 
during his ministry at Eyam at the time of the plague. The name 
Mompesson is said to be Norman-French, and it has been stated by 
one of the family, that the first of the name who settled in England, 
came over with the Conqueror. Sir Richard Colt Hoare, in his “ His- 
tory of Wiltshire,” gives a family pedigree of the Mompesson’s, in which 
he traces them from the Conquest. One of this family was Sheriff of 
Wiltshire in 18th Edward IV., and many others held distinguished 
offices in that county. In this pedigree, the name William frequently 
occurs. The family resided principally at Bathampton, Wiltshire. 
The arms of this family are “ Argent a lion rampant sable charged on 
the shoulder with a martlet of the field. Crest, a jug or with a string 
azure, tasselled of the first.” Motto, “Ma joy on Dieu sentement.” 
In Owen’s “ Footfalls on the boundary of another world,” a member 
of this family is conspicuously mentioned. The pedigree in the his- 
tory of Wiltshire only comes down to 1635, two or three years before 
the birth of W. Mompesson. The author of the pedigree alluded to, 
says the Bathampton Mompessons spread into the West of England. 
That the worthy Rector of Eyam sprung from a branch of the 





Ps ben Scarlet, one of the boon companions of Robin Hood, was born at Eakring.— 
ugdale, 
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Wiltshire Mompessons there is some reason to suppose, for a female 
descendant from that county visited the village some years back, and 
claimed the “ Eyam Mompesson” as one of her kindred and race ; 
and Mr. Thomas Allen, solicitor, of Manchester, a descendant in 
the female line, of William Mompesson, states that he has often heard 
his father say that the Mompessons came from Germany, consequent 
on some persecution in the matter of religious faith, This account is 
at variance with the Mompessons coming in with the Conqueror, that 
is, if we suppose the Wiltshire and Nottinghamshire Mompessons one 
and the same family. Mr. Allen further states, that his great-great- 
grandfather was Rector of Blidworth, near Eakring, Nottinghamshire, 
and married a Miss Mompesson ; and that his son—great-grandfather 
to Mr. Allen—made the following entries in an old book:—‘ My 
Uncle Charles Mompesson, died Jan. 15, 1782.” “Mrs. (or Miss) 
Mompesson died Sept. 24, 1798.” Much obscurity exists respecting 
the descendants of W. Mompesson. In Millar’s history of Doncaster, 
his son, George Mompesson, is mentioned as witness to an indenture 
in connection with the establishment of a library at Doncaster Church, 
1736. This George Mompesson was Rector of Bamborough, and it 
was from his lips, principally, that Dr. Mead received the awful par- 
ticulars of the desolation of Eyam.* Of Elizabeth, the oldest daughter 
of W. Mompesson, I have no account. John, the son of G. Mom- 
pesson, was Rector of Hassingham, he died in 1722. William, another 
son of George, and grandson of William Mompesson (Rector of Eyam), 
was Vicar of Mansfield ; he left three daughters, of whom one married 
Rev. Ralph Heathcote, grandfather of George Mompesson Heathcote, 
Newbold, near Chesterfield ; another was known as Miss Mompesson, 
who died at Mansfield Woodhouse, Sept. 24, 1798 (as before stated). 
Whether the remaining daughter was married or not there is no 
available account ; still there is a certainty that a gentleman of the 
name of Chappel intermarried with the Mompessons. It would seem 
that the same admirable spirit which animated the bosom of the holy 
Rector of Eyam during the plague, was far from being extinct in his 
honoured descendants, for on the death of Miss Mompesson, of Mans- 
field Woodhouse—in all probability the last of this branch of the 
family who bore the name of Mompesson—Miss Seward, a long and a 
much-endeared friend, thus writes—“ the poor around have lost a gene- 
rous protectress, attentive to all their wants, and watchfully interested 
in their welfare. Death never chilled a warmer heart, or translated a 
spirit of more spotless integrity.” The lapse of years since the time 
and death of the world-famed Mompesson, has enshrouded nearly all 
the minor incidents of his life. One act worthy of his disinterested 
‘heart is on record. The lucrative Deanery of Lincoln was offered 
him, this, however, he declined, on the express condition that it should 
be conferred on his worthy and much-esteemed friend, Dr. Fuller.t 





* Vide Lyson’s Mag. Brit. Derb.—Eyam. 


+ This Dr. Fuller (Mompesson’s friend), is sometimes ignorantly confounded with 
Dr. Fuller, Author of “ British Worthies.” 
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Mompesson was, for a few years before his translation to the benefice 
of Eyam, in 1664, Chaplain to Sir George Saville, Rufford, Notting- 
hamshire. Sir George was patron of the living, which he presented 
to Mompesson on the death of Rev. Sherland Adams, a worthy or 
unworthy divine, who said he would, for worldly interest, “swear a 
black crow was white.”* While, or just immediately before officiating 
as Chaplain at Rufford, Mompesson married Catherine, daughter of 
Ralph Carr, Esq., of Cocken, county of Durham, a family now repre- 
sented by Standish Carr, Esq., of Cocken and Dewsbury. Before 
being installed in the living at Eyam they had two children, George 
and Elizabeth, the same that were sent away from Eyam during the 
plague. From a passage in one of Mompesson’s letters, it appears 
that he had not been satisfied with his situation at Eyam even before 
the breaking out of the plague. He and his fond wife had moved in 
circles distinguished for elegance of manners and purity of demeanour. 
But at Eyam they encountered a humble, rude, nay almost barbarous 
population, Their dress, manners, and dwellings, all partook of an 
aboriginal character; among their mountain fastnesses they passed 
their days, marked with stolid indifference, and dreamingly content 
to be alike unknowing and unknown. The holy resolve of Mom- 
pesson to stand fast by these ignorant, helpless, and destitute children 
of nature in their hours of tribulation, places in his crown of ever- 
brightening fame, a jewel of unequalled and unsurpassing splendour ; 
and as regards his prior dissatisfaction, he breathes forth his contrition 
thus—“ God grant I may repent my sad ingratitude.” 

Scarce twelve months had transpired from the time of Mompesson 
taking up his abode at Eyam to the breaking out of the plague. 
How this subtle minister of death progressed up to the summer of 
1666, when it attained its maximum, has been often pourtrayed. It 
was at that period that Mompesson was destined to drink of the bitter 
cup; Catherine, his devoted wife, had for some time shown signs of 
failing health, and frequently they walked out in the summer of the 
fatal year in the fields adjoining the Rectory, hoping that the warm 
sunny air would have a salutary effect on her now fragile constitution. 
One day, towards the latter end of August, they were taking their 
accustomed walk, when she suddenly exclaimed, “‘ Mompesson ! the 
air, how sweet it smells!” Then sank the heart of Mompesson within 
him, he knew from this ominous remark that she had taken the dis- 
temper, which alas! a few hours verified ; she died, and was buried 
August 25, 1666, in the churchyard bordering the Rectory.f 

Either before Mompesson left Eyam in 1669, or very soon after, he 
erected a handsome tomb over the remains of his beloved wife, who 





* A long list of vexatious charges is brought against this clerical functionary by 
one Nicholas Ardron. They are embodied in a pamphlet, the only copy of which now 
known is in the British Museum. Ardron was a native of Treeton, Yorkshire, which 
benefice Adams held conjointly with that of Eyam. c 

t+ That a sensation of a sweet smell in the air should be a certain precursor of the 
person experiencing it having taken a distemper, is certainly mysterious ; but during 
a most destructive fever or malady at Curbor, near Eyam, in 1632, some instances of 
— — are traditionally recorded. The victims in this case were buried in gardens 
and fie 
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had given up her life as a token of her affection. This tomb is 
shown on the accompanying engraving, for the use of which we are 


indebted to the courtesy of Mr. R. Keene. Its south side bears a 
plain projecting shield. The top or slab has a broad projecting 
moulding overhanging the base, and bears this inscription— 


CATHERINA VXOR 
GVLIELMI MOMPESSON 
HVIUS ECCLESLE RECTS, 
FILIA RADVLPHI CARR, 
NVPER DE COCKEN IN 
COMITATV DVNELMENSIS 
ARMIGERI: 
SEPVLTA VICESSIMO 
QVINTO DIE MENSIS AVGTT. 
ANO. DNI. 1666. 


On the west end is an hour-glass between two expanded wings, emble- 
matic of the flight of time; and the inscription—“ Cavete nescitis 
horam.” The east end contains a death’s head, and the words— 
“ Mors mihi lacrum.” At each corner of the tomb a small stone 
pillar, chamfered at the corners, is placed. A large yew tree formerly 
stood eastward of the tomb, but it perished many years back; an- 
other is now growing in its place. 
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Mompesson left Eyam, where he had walked in the whirlwind of 
death, in (as before stated) 1669, a few months over two years after 
the cessation of the plague. The condition of the village for some 
years after the plague was stayed is minutely and amply noticed else- 
where, it will be enough to say here, that it was nearly desolate, being 
regarded for a very long time as a sort of “‘ Upas vale.” The benefice 
of Eakring was conferred on him, and in 1676 he was collated Prebend 
of Southwell, and afterwards a Prebend of York. On his taking pos- 
session of the living at Eakring, the inhabitants refused him admission 
into the village, lest he should have about him some seeds of the 
dreadful pestilence in which he had moved. A hut was erected for 
him in Rufford Park, where he resided until their fears had died away. 
He married for his second wife Mrs. Newby, relict of Charles Newby, 
Esq., by whom he had two daughters. During his thirty-eight years 
residence at Eakring, it may be supposed that he would often visit 
Eyam, the place where he had witnessed such misery and desolation,— 
the place where reposed the remains of his beloved Catherine—the 
place where he had gained a crown of time-enduring fame. Fancy 
sees him on these supposed occasions just arrived in the village, the 
few survivors are gathered round him, hailing his arrival and presence 
in tears and blessings of a spirit-born, animated welcome. On the 
7th of March, 1708, Mompesson died at Eakring, and was buried in 
the Chancel of the Church at that place. A brass shield contains the 
following inscription to his memory— 

‘‘ Reliquia Guilielmi Mompesson Ecc. B. Virg. de Southwell canonica et hujus 


Ecclesie per Ano. 38 Rectoris dignissimi Obiit 7 die Martii 1708, Aitatis 70. In 
Spem Beato Resurrectionis.” 


When the atoms composing this monumental shield shall be dis- 
persed, Eyam will retain a record of this worthy man, lasting as the 
pillars of time. Cucklet Church, a natural perforated arch in a mount 
of limestone, where the holy shepherd collected his stricken flock— 
where with outstretched arms he called on the God of mercy to 
stay the deadly pest, will be an almost imperishable memento of his 
worthily revered memory. While the dews of heaven descend in rain, 
the crystal spring, ‘‘ Mompesson’s Well,”* where money and other 
articles were deposited to prevent infection, shall carry down his name 
to remotest posterity. In fine, it may be justly said of this admirable 
man, “his memory ought never to die, it should be immortal as the 
spirit that made it worthy to live.” And while France glories in the 
name of the good Bishop of Marseilles, England will exult in her rival, 
Mompesson, the Village Pastor of Eyam. 


Eyam. 





* [This beautiful little well, of which an engraving, for which we are indebted to the 
same source, appears at the head of this article, is situated on the wayside from Eyam 
to Sir William. It is the well where the stricken villagers placed their money in re- 
turn for eatables left for them at the spot by the inhabitants of the surrounding dis- 
trict. Many of these ‘‘ Plague Stones’’ exist in different parts of the country, but 
this is perhaps the most beautiful, solemn looking, and interesting of them all. 


Ep. Rex1q.] 





MOLLY BRAY, THE ASHFORD DWARF. 


Unper the unattractive entry of “ Buried, March 11, 1811, Mary 
Bray,” we find displayed in the Ashford-in-the-Water Register, the 
last shifting scene in the not altogether uneventful career of the /usus 
nature, whose portrait, from a sketch by White Watson, graces the 
head of this notice. Old Molly was only about three feet in height, 
and lived in a little old thatched cottage, since demolished, which stood 
in a garden directly opposite the southern front of the church. When 
on her expeditions to Bakewell or the neighbouring villages, she always 
wore a kind of wide-awake hat, an old scarlet cloak or loose bedgown, 
a thin handkerchief around her head and chin, and a breasted pina- 
fore—both cluak and pinafore being extremely ragged and jagged at 
their nether extremities ; whether from long usage or eccentricity on 
the part of the wearer, we are afraid to say, though historical strict- 
ness obliges us to incline rather to the latter than the former opinion, 
seeing that local tradition stigmatises Molly as having been both dirty 
and slovenly. She always walked with an over-hand knob stick, and 
had a peculiar habit of suddenly squatting down on the road, with her 
legs tucked up under her tailorwise ; especially if any of the “ quality- 
folk” chanced to be rolling by in their carriages en route to Buxton, to 
whom she would make piteous appeals, her elfish appearance doubtless 
often extracting the coin which would have been denied to an ordinary 
case of charity. Standing or walking, the toes of her marvellously 
small feet appeared to be turned in at an angle of about 45°; and a 
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basket invariably hung on her little thin arm. Unlike her contem- 
porary, Betty Higgin, of Monsal Dale, we can find no supernatural 
gifts ascribed to our Lilliputian friend—no case of butter kept from 
coming, or of child or beast bewitched by her evil eye—indeed, so 
conscientiously were her last injunctions respecting her coffin observed 
by the village carpenter, that he was never even revisited by her 
“boggart,” as he had been threatened in case of non-compliance. 
It is however on record, and we quote it as an instance of the im- 
maculate propriety of her principles, and to silence all future cavillers, 
that finding her neighbour, Widow Hales (Alice) Thorpe, was living 
with old “sojer John” as his Omphale, she, after many persuasions, 
succeeded in making them respectable members of society, by marry- 
ing them over the broomstick! Molly, when found dead in her hovel, 
had attained a ripe old age (between eighty and ninety it was con- 
jectured), although, like many other Jong livers, she indulged some- 
what immoderately in the narcotic weed, that — 
*« Little tube of wondrous power, 

Solace of a weary hour— 

Object of our warm desire, 

Life of wax and eye of fire. 


Pleasure for a nose divine, 
Incense of the God of Wine!” 


Joun SLEIGH. 
Thornbridge. 





The portrait at the head of this notice, is said by those who re- 
member the “ Ashford Dwarf,” to be an excellent and characteristic 
likeness. It is taken from a drawing by the late clever geologist, 
White Watson, of Bakewell, of whom I hope some day to give my 
readers a notice in the “ Retiquary,” and shows the little old lady in 
her everyday costume, as she used to wander about from house to 
house, and from place to place. ‘“ Owd Molly Bree” as she was always 
called by the “ natives,” was well known throughout the district, and 
despite her unclean habits, was a general favourite with all, and had 
entree into most of the houses in the place. She was perfectly harm- 
less, and appeared to be devoid of that cunning which usually marks 
the characters of dwarfs. The following note on Molly Bray, from an 
esteemed correspondent— Mr. T. Brushfield, a magistrate of London, 
and one of the oldest natives of Ashford-in-the-Water—in reply to an 
inquiry of mine, will be read with interest :—“ I fear my information 
respecting old “ Mally Bree” (by which name I always knew her), 
“ Owd Mally Bree,” will be very uninteresting. I very well remember 
the little woman, a poor harmless creature, moving about the village 
at a very slow pace, using, on all occasions, a short strong staff to lean 
ipon. She was in the habit of making frequent calls on the more 
sindly disposed among the villagers in the winter months, squatting 
down upon the hearth before the fire, at the houses of those who per- 
mitted her todoso She had the character of not being particularly 
cleanly, and I know the persons where she called frequently swept the 
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floor where she had been squatting, I could not call it sitting, for she 
appeared to cower down without effort, and without any movement of 
the upper part of her body except the cowering down, as I call it. 
She was rather a favourite notwithstanding this drawback, and was 
spoken of, and to, by the villagers, always in a kind and gentle 
manier, as if her figure and helplessness had stamped the seal of com- 
miseration on the hearts of her neighbours. She looked the picture 
of simple-mindedness, and far as I ever knew, passed through life 
respected by all who knew her. Her peculiar habits kept society from 
her at her own cottage, where she lived alone. I remember well the 
morning of her death, I was one of the first to enter the little cottage 
where she lay on the floor dead ; it was supposed that her death was 
caused by a fall, on her attempting to get on to her bed, for she lay with 
her head near the fireplace, as if she had fallen there and died from — 
the fall ; and even for that poor woman many a lamentation went 
forth, the people of the village felt this poor woman’s death had 
created a blank which I think they would willingly have filled up. I 
heard several persons, on the morning of her death, express sorrow at 
her loss. Poor, deformed, and in some sense, offensive as some of her 
habits were, it was felt that one of the peculiar inhabitants of Ashford 
had passed away on the day when poor “Owd Mally Bree” had ceased 
to be a living being in their streets.” 

I have heard it said, that Mary Bray when young was extremely 
beautiful and sylph-like. If this were so, she must, apparently, have 
sadly altered as she grew older, but she had nevertheless, even in the 
wrinkles of her face, but more especially in the remaining brightness 
of her eye, traces of her former self, which told that she had been at 
least “ good looking” in her youth. It would be well if people of 
larger growth than poor dwarfish Molly Bray passed through life as 
harmlessly as she did. She was small, it is true, but her loss seemed 
to leave a larger void in the village she had lived in so long, much 
greater than would be felt at the death of one-half of its full-grown 


population. 
LL. Jewitt. 


Derby. 
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ANCIENT MINING TOOLS, FOUND AT HILL TOP MINE, GREAT HUCKLOW, DERBYSHIRE. 
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ACCOUNT OF SOME ANCIENT MINING TOOLS, ETC., FOUND 
AT THE HILLTOP MINE, GREAT HUCKLOW. 


BY BENJAMIN BAGSHAWE, JUN. 


Tae “ Hucklow Edge Vein”—a rich vein of lead ore, near Eyam, in 
the County of Verby—has been worked for about three centuries, 
being cut down to the water in the year 1650. In the course 
of recent operations in this mine some silver coins of Charles I. have 
been met with in the old workings, together with long brass pins 
slightly ornamented, and numerous tobacco pipes; also two tokens 


dated 1667.* These, with the articles shewn on the accompanying en- 
gravings, were found at depths varying from fifty to seventy fathoms. 

All the tools shown on the engraving (Plate IT.) are made of oak, and 
have become black and hard. The water bucket or “kibble” in the 
centre of the illustration is made very narrow at the top to prevent 
the water spilling when drawn up the shaft of the mine. The small 
bucket to the left hand of the group had undoubtedly been used for 
carrying the “boose” (ore and rubbish as drawn out of the mine), 
along a narrow gate to the bottom of a “sump,” or little shaft. 
The spades are of the rudest make, some of them being entirely of 
wood, and others “‘shod” with iron. In the centre of the group one 
of these “shoes” is shown detached from the wood, while another 
attached to the spade is shown near it. Amongst the numerous col- 
lection of tools which have been found, portions of a “rag pump” 
occur. This kind of pump is now quite gone out of use in the 
mines of Derbyshire. It consisted of a short cylinder, grooved, which 
turned an endless chain with buckets attached at short intervals, 
The amount of water lifted by this contrivance could not have been 





* These tokens are one of Tideswell, a mining village of Peak, and the other of 
Mansfield in Nottinghamshire. They are as follows :— 

Obverse-—EDWARD ASHE. In the field the grocer’s arms within the inner circle. 

Heverse—IN TIDSWALL, 1667. In the field HIS HALF PENY. 

Obverse—WILLIAM HURST, 1667. In the field a pack horse, laden. 


Reverse—1N MANSFEILD CABRIER, In the field HIS HALF PENY. 
Ep. RELIQ.] 
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so much as with the ordinary pump, although raising it from a greater 
depth and with more ease. 

Along with these tools several interesting relics have been discovered, 
which I have carefully preserved. Among these are portions of two 
vessels shewn in the accompanying sketches. This pottery is of black 
glazed earthenware and is rather curious. The large one had six 
handles and the smaller one three.* 

Notwithstanding the all-powerful steam engine and the mechanical 
appliances of the present day, the company have not fathomed the 
workings of the rude but enterprising “Old Man.” 


Foolow. 





NOTICE OF THE DISCOVERY OF AN INSCRIBED ALTAR, 
AT BEWCASTLE, CUMBERLAND. 


A small, neat, and nearly perfect Roman altar has, during the present 
month, been dug up by drainers, a quarter of a mile from the Roman 
Station at Bewcastle, with the following inscription, dim, but still 
legible :-— 


D 
s 
Cc 
A 
V 
Cc 
L 


It may be translated thus :—7o the Holy God Cocidius, Annius Victor 
Cennis, of the Second Legion styled Augusta (dedicates this altar). The 
number and title of the legion are not distinct, but as another stone 
has been found recording this legion, we may assume that the faint 
traces on this stone refer to the same. This is the third altar found 
at Bewcastle dedicated to Cocidius, and on one of them, Mars is 
connected with him. Another altar was found at Lancaster bearing 
both names, and it has been supposed that Cocidius was a local name 
of Mars, and that it has reference to Coccium (the name of one of the 
stations of the 18th Iter of the Itinerary of Antonine), which has been 
assumed to be the present Lancaster. Altars dedicated to Cocidius 
have been found at Birdoswald, Bankshead, Howgill, Bleatarn, Scaleby, 
and Hardriding. This altar was found within a few yards of the old 
Roman road called the Maiden Way, which passes northward on the 
east side of Bewcastle, and which may have been the 10th Iter of the 
Itinerary. W. H. B. 


May, 1863. 





* These vessels, of which engravings appear at the head of this article, are “‘ Tygs” 
or drinking cups, and are of very good form. The six handled tyg is far from com- 
mon, and is an excellent example. The three handled one, too, is extremely inte- 
resting, and of really good form. Tygs were of various shapes, and had sometimes 
two, and sometimes three, four, or six handles. Ep. RELIQ.] 





Griginal Bocument. 


Tue following copy of the Will of Thomas Eyre, of Rowtor (Roo Tor) 
in the county of Derby, the owner of the now ruined Hall near Roo 
Tor Rocks, has been communicated by Mr. Robinson, of Birchover. 
It is highly interesting, and contains much information as to places 
in the neighbourhood, and to families resident in the Peak. Thonias 
Eyre died on the 30th of November, 1717, the codicil having been 
attested on the Ist of the same month. The chapel alluded to still 
exists, and it is hoped will, ere long, with the ruined mansion, form 
the subject of a paper in the “ Retiquary”— 


In the Name of God Amen I Thomas Eyre of Rowtor in ye County of Derby Esqe being 
in health of spe A of perfect and sound mind & memory thanks be to Almighty God 
do make and ordain this my Jast Will and Testament in manner and form following— 
Impris I commend my soul into ye hands of Almighty God who gave it; And my body 
to ye earth to be decently buried at y¢ discretion of my Trustees & Exect** herein 
after named which I will shall be in my Chapel lately by me erected near my Mansion- 
house of Rowter. And as for ye worldly te wch it hath pleased God to bestow 
upon me I give devise & bequeath ye same in manner & form following (That is to 
say) I do hereby give and devise my Capital Messuage or Mansion-house of Rowtor & 
all other my Messuages Lands Tenements & Hereditam*s whatsoever lying and being 
in Youlgrave Birchover Elton Winster Brassington Flagg Chelmorton Haddon Stern- 
dale Goldfield Taddington Priestcliff Alderways Lee & Miln-hay Boden middle dale 
Boden — alias Chapel in ye frith Mellor, Hope, Castleton, Bradwell, Aston, Thorn- 
hill, Wormhill, Fairfield, Ferny Lee, Shallcross & elsewhere in y¢ said County of Derby 
Together also wth my Market & Fairs of Winster aforesq wth their & every of their 
— (except ye Lands herein-after by me devised unto ye present Vicar of 

urch of Hope & his several successors Vicars thereof for ever) unto mg trusty & 


A 
y° 
well beloved Friends Robert Moore ye elder of Winster, Richard Calton of Chesterfield 


John Birds ye elder of Elton & Richard Hawley of Winster afores¢ all in ye County of 
Derby Gentlemen & their Heirs & Assigns for ever in manner as herein-after is directed 
& appointed. Jn Trust nevertheless & to & for ye several Uses Intents & Purposes & 
chargeable wth ye several Annuitys, Legacys & other Payments herein-after mentioned 
& contained & to & for no other Uses Intents & Purposes whatsoever (That is to say) 
In ye first place to receive & take y¢ Rents Issues & Profits of all & singular ye Premises 
above mentioned that shall be in arrears due & oweing at ye time of my decease & all 
other my Debtswhatsoever. And in ye next place to Lease or to sell or dispose of y® Fee 
or Inheritance of so much & such part thereof as to them ye sd Robert Moore yé elder 
Richard Calton Jos Birds y¢ elder & Richd Hawley & ye Survivors & Survivor of them 
& ye Heirs of such Survivor shall seem meet for y® payment intents and purposes 
herein-after mentioned (Except my a or Mansion-house of Rowtor wh ye appur- 
tenances & except all my Lands lying and being on ye South Side of ye River Wye) as 
well together with y¢ Kents Issues & Profits of ye premises above mentioned not leased 
or dis; of to raise such sum or sums of money as will fully pay & discharge all m 
just debts together wth my funeral expenses & legacys & together also wth suc’ 
charges & expenses therein as they every or any of them as shall act in this Trust 
shall be necessarily put unto in & about ye Execution of ye Trust hereby in them 
reposed. And from and after such erg & discharges that then ye sd Robt Moore 
Richd Calton Jos, Birds & Richd ron be y® Survivors & Survivor of them & ye heirs 
of such Survivor after paymen; & satisfaction of ye several Annuitys yearly i other 
doer hereinafter mentioned & charged upon my sd Messuages ds Tenemts 
ereditamt* & premises together also wh such charges and expenses as they or any of 
them shall necessarily be put unto in & about ye execution of ye Trust hereby in them 
reposed Shall account for & pay ye rest & residue of all & singular a Rents Issues & 
Profits of all & singular ye Premises above mentioned unto Hen yre second son of 
Gervase Eyre late of Rampton in ye County of Nottingham © deceased & his 
Assigns for & during y¢ term of his natural life And from and after his decease shall 
account for & Rey ye same Rents Issues & profits unto ye first & every other Son & 
Sons of ye s¢ Henry Eyre lawfully begotten or to be begotten & ye Heirs Males of 
every such Son or Sons of y® sd ooeet ee for & during their & every of thelr 
respective natural life & lives as they shall be in seniority of age & priority of birth 
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y® elder of every such issue male to be preferred before y® younger for so long time & 
until there shall be a failure and want of such issue Male And upon the failure & want 
of such issue Male then to y® right heirs of ye sd Henry Eyre for ever. Provided 
always & I do hereby declare my Will & Mind & Intent to be & I do hereby impower 
my s¢ Trustees Robt Moore Rich4 Calton Josh Birds & Rich4 Hawley or such of them 
as shall take upon them ye Execution of ye Trust in them by me re as aforesd & 
y? Survivors & Survivor of them & ye heirs of such survivor at ye desire & request of 
* said Henry Eyre or any issue Male descending from him as shall be intitled to have 
receive y¢ Rents & profits of y® premises in as aforesa by Virtue of this my 
Will to charge y® same premises or’some sufficient part thereof wth ye yearly Annuitys 
or Rent charge or paym¢ of any sum or sums of money not ex ing in ye whole 
y® Yearly sum of one hundred pounds of lawful money of Great Britain for & asa 
Joynture & provision of maintenance in lieu of Lower & thirds for ye natural life of 
such Woman or Women as he or they shall respectively take to Wife. Yet so & up n 
condition that there shall not be made or granted or in being at any one time more 
than one such annuity or Kent charge to be issuing or — by or from ye same 
—— or mf rt thereof. Provided also & it is my Wil! & Intent & I do hereby 
eclare yt ye enry Eyre & every issue Male from him coming or descending that 
shall happen to have or be entitled unto ye Rents & Protits of ye sd Premises & all 
other person or — whatsoever having or enjoying y¢ same shall constuntly live reside 
& be at my sa House of Rowtor & shall maintain & keep an house of good Hospitality 
& an orthodox Minister as a Chaplain resident there or near thereunto for ye continual 
service of my st Chapel who sbail read or use ye Service or Common Prayer by Law 
established in y¢ Church of England in my s4 Chapel twice every day & administer 
y® Sacramt of y® Lord’s Supper therein every Sunday or Lord’s Day in y¢ year To 
which sd Chaplain & his Successors for ever for ye doing & performing of wch s¢ Service 
I do hereby give & devise ye annual sum of Twenty pounds of lawful money of Great 
Britain to be paid by my sd Trustees y¢ Survivors and Survivor of them & ye Heirs of 
such Survivor of them yearly at ys feast day of St John ye Baptist in every year by & 
out of ye Rents & profits of my s¢ Estate which I do hereby charge as an Annuity or 
Yearly Rent charge upon a same And I do further Will and appoint that when and 
as often as any Vacancy shall happen of an orthodox Minister for y¢ service of my 
sd Chapel for the space of three months either by ye default of ye sd Henry Eyre or 
any other person or persons whatsoever who ought to nominate & appoint ye same a 
new one shall be nominated & appuinted by my said Trustees or y® Survivors or 
Survivor of them or his Heirs of & such Trustee. And I also Will & appoint that my 
said House at Rowtor shall be constantly maintained and a good House for sober 
Hospitality kept there for ever hereafter, And the Household goods & furniture kept 
and preserved & as the same shall decay and become useless others shall be bought 
and brought for the supply thereof But if the said Henry Eyre or any issue Male from 
him coming or descending that shall happen to have or be entitled unto ye Rents & 
Profits of ye sd Premises as aforesaid shall not constantly live reside & be at my 
s4 House at Rowtor and there maintain & keep an House of good Hospitality accord- 
ing to y® true intent and meaning of this my Will but shall absent him or themselves 
af space of three months together then my Wiil & Mind is & I do hereby declare 
¢ devise or Legacy hereinbefore made or given to such person or persons so absenting 
im or themselves as aforesaid to be null and void. And then & from thenceforth I 
will direct & appoint my s@ Trustees Robt Moore Richd Calton Josh Birds & Rich 
Hawley & the Survivors & Survivor of them & y¢ Heirs of such Survivor to account for 
& pay all such sum & sums of money as by this my Will ought to have been paid unto 
y¢ sd Henry Eyre or his issue Male if he or they had not absented him or themselves 
as aforesaid to Rowland +s of Hassop in the County of Derby Esquire & his Heirs & 
assigns for ever. Item, I give devise & bequeath unto ye Reverend John Allsop 
Clerk Minister or Curate of y¢ Parochiall Chapell of Winster aforesd in ye sd County of 
Derby & to his Successors Ministers or Curates thereof for ye time being for ever 
ye annual sum of Twenty Pounds of lawful money of Great Britain for teaching & 
instructing Twenty poor Children Inhabitants in Winster afores4 (whose parents are 
not able to maintain their children at school) until they can read a Chapter in ye Bible 
Which s4 annual sum of Twenty Pounds I do heony appoint to be paid by my 
sd Trustees Robt Moore Rich? Calton Josh Birds & Richd Hawley & y® Survivors & 
Survivor of them & the Heirs of such Survivor yearly at ye feast day of St John 
e Baptist in every year for ever by & out of ye Rents & Profits of my s4 Estate which 
Tdo hereby charge as an annuity or yearly Rent charge upon y® same —item I give 





& bequeath unto Josepb Marshall son of John Marshall of Hayfield lately deceased 
y® sum of Ten Pounds of lawful money of Great Britain to be paid him yearly & every 
ear on iy day of St John ye Baptist for maintenance & learning at school until 


e shall be fit to go to y® University And then ye Sum of Twenty Pounds of like lawful 
money to be paid him yearly & ey year on ye sd Feast day of St John ye Baptist for 
his support & maintenance at y¢ University during y® time he shall reside there. — 
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Item I give & bequeath unto Thomas Nuttall alias Dale now with George Dale of 
Birchover ye Sum of three pounds of lawful money of Great Britain to be paid him 
yearly & every year on y® feast day of St John ye Baptist until he shall attain the age 
of fifteen years (if he shall so long live) for maintenance and education at ye school 
And when he is fifteen years old I give the sum of Ten Pounds to put him forth 
apprentice to some trade and to keep him in apparel during his Apprenticeship And 
when he hath served his time as an apprentice then I give a further sum of Ten 
Pounds to 5! him stock & set him up in his trade.—Item I give & bequeath unto 
my servant ces Foxlow one Annuity or Yearly Rent or sum of Four Pounds of 
= Britain to be paid unto her yearly during the term of her natural life at ye feast 

y of St John y® Baptist in every year out of ye Rents & Profits of my s4 Estate.— 
Item I give devise and bequeath unto ye Reverend —— Crossweljl Clerk Vicar of 
ye Church of Hope in y® s¢ County of Derby & his successors Vicars thereof for ever 
all that piece or parcel of Land now y | him enclosed improved & enjoyed out of my 
moiety or half part of ye Commons of Hope aforest—Itein-my Will & Mind is & I do 
hereby direct & appoint that first of all my just debts & mortgages shall be paid off 
& discharged And when that is done then I give and bequeath unto my loving Friend 
Mr Thomas Shorter of ye Parish of St Margarets Westminster in ye County of Middle- 
sex y¢ sum of Two hundred pounds of lawful money of t Britain to be paid him by 
ye sum of Twenty Pounds yé year until ye sd Two hundred pounds be peta up—Item 
when my Debts and Mortgages are all paid off & idioesel as aforesd then [ give & 
bequeath unto my Godson Thomas Eyre son of Mr Samuel Eyre of London Merchant 
the sum of Five hundred pounds of like lawful money of great Britain to be p4 him by 
fifty pounds ye year untill y¢ said Sum of five hundred pounds be run up—Item I give 
— | Seoul unto Benjamin Ayloffe late of ye Dutchy Office in Gray’s Inn London 
Five Guineas in Gold.—Item I give and bequeath unto all ve servants that shall be 
lvng * * © * * * * of my * * * © * gaid Frances Foxlow one years 
wages over and above what _ be due & owing untothem * * * * * * time 
of my decease And I do hereby authorise and appoint my s¢ Trustees Robt Moore 
Richa Calton John Birds & Richa Hawley & the Survivors & Survivor of them & 
ye Heirs of such Survivor to nominate constitute & appoint one or more person or 
persons to receive y® Rents & to manage & take care of ye Estate under them as they 
shall think n & to allow & pay them such Sallary or Wages as they or ye major 
part of them shall think convenient And I do hereby direct authorize & appoint that 
my s¢ Trustees Robt Moore Rich4 Calton Josh Birds & Richd Hawley & the Survivors 
& Survivor of them & the Heir of such Survivor or such of them as shail act in the 
Execution of this my Trust reposed in them shall & may out of ye monies rents & 
we of my s4 Estate that shall be had & received by them or any of them retain & 

p such & so much thereof as shall not only pay & discharge what they shall lay 
out & expend in y® Execution of their sq Trust but also ye Annual sum of Five pounds 
to each of them my s4 Trustees & the Survivor & Survivors of them & y® Heirs of such 
Sarvivor as shall & do act therein as an acknowledgment & some recompense for their 
Care & Labour therein. The sd sum of Five pounds apiece to be allowed & discounted 
on ye feast day of St John ye Baptist yearly & every year for ever.—Item. my will & 
mind is & I do hereby direct limit & appoint that all ye legacies Annuitys yearly & 
other sum & sums of money hereinbefore mentioned shall be advanced & paid by my 
Trustees & Executors hereinafter named in manner for & as hereinbefore limited 
** ¢ © * © * of Xasout of * * Sale of some part of my Lands lying or 
being on ye North side of the River Wye And what falls short ye rest of y¢ Rents 
Issues & Proffits of all my Estate as well on y® North as South Side of y® sa:d River 


ye. 
And lastly I do hereby nominate constitute & appoint my s¢ Trustees Robt Moore 
Rich Calton Josh Birds & Rich4 Hawley hereinbefore named to be Executors of this 
my last Will & Testament revoking & nulling & making void by these presents all 
former & other Will & Wills by me made & declaring this to be my last Will & 
Testament In Witness whereof 1 y¢ said Thomas Eyre have to this my last Will & 
Testament set my hand & seal the second day of September in y® fourth year of 
? Reign of our Sovereign Lord George by y* Grace of of Great Britain France & 
reland King Defender of y¢ Faith & &c Anno qu de Domini 1717 
Signed Sealed—(the most part of attestation torn of) 
THO EYRE + 


The names of Witnesses are BacsHaw. 
—— Moor. 
Evans. 
BRADLEY. 


Be it known unto all men by these presents that whereas I Thomas Eyre of Rowtor 
in y¢ County of Derby Esq® have made & declared my last Will & Testament in 
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writing bearing date on or about y¢ second day of September last before y® da 
of roy be of y presents I the st Thomas do by this Codi confirm & ratify 
my said last Will & Testamt And I do hereby further give & bequeath unto my 
servant Frances Foxlow over and besides what I have already given her by my 84 last 
Will & Testamt one annuity or yearly Rent or Sum of forty shillings of lawful money 
of great Britain to be paid unto her yearly during ye term of her natural life at y¢ feast 
day of St John y¢ Baptist in every year out of ye Rents & Proffits of my s4 Estate in 
my s4¢ last Will & Testamt mentioned. And my Will & meaning is that this Codicil be 
& be adjudged to be part & parcell of my s4 last Will & Testament And that all the 
hereinbefore mentioned Annuity or year Rent or Sum of fforty shillings be duly & 
truly paid as fully & amply in every respect as if y¢ same had been comprehended & 
sett down in my s4 last Will & Testament In Witness whereof I ye s4 Thomas Eyre 
have hereunto set my hand & seal ye first - of Novr in y¢ fourth year of ye Reign of 
oure Sovereign Lord George by the Grace of God of great Britain France & Ireland 
King Defender of ye Faith & Anno ge Dom! 1717. 
THOS EYRE. 


Signed sealed published delivered & declared by 

Ye said Thomas Eyre as & for a Codicil to his last Will 

& Testament in our presence and attested and subscribed 
by us in his presence 


Witness our hands JoHN BLAKE 
GEORGE BRADLEY 
JoHN DaKIN. 





Notes on Books. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN.* 


AMONGST all the various branches of archxological science those of numismatics and 
of pottery are perhaps amongst the most interesting, and the prosecution of their 
study is equally fascinating to those who follow them to their fullest extent. Of the 
two, that of pottery is decidedly the most pleasant, and the most gratifying to the 
eye and general taste, and it falls but little short of the other even in historical im- 
portance. We know nothing more instructive than a series of the fictile productions 
of a nation or of a people, and nothing which shows so forciby the yradual progress of 
the arts, or of the people themselves. In our own country, it is peculiarly instructive 
and pleasant to trace the gradual eens of native fictile art from the rudel 
but yet elegantly formed, coarse, and slightly baked urns of the earliest Celtic period, 
through those of a later date, when Roman skill was imported into this country, and 
stamped the art with much of the grace of that cultivated people; through the Anglo- 
Saxon — when the potter’s art was little better than it was in that of the Celtic; 
through the Norman times, when glaze was used on the coarse and rough vessels made 
for daily use ; and so on through the medieval period to the time when “ Delft ware” 
was made, and then on again to the first attempts at porcelain, and the development 
of earthenware, down to the present hour, when the potter’s art in our own kingdom 
rivals, more than successfully, that of any other nation under the sun. To those who 
have studied pottery, a series of examples, arranged chronologically, is a key to the 
history of the people who have produced them, and presents a far more instructive 
lessen than can be gained in any other way. 

* It is not our purpose now, however, to speak of the value of the study of pottery, 
or of the importance of collections of examples of different periods. We have Sven 
in these s fully illustrated some of the periods, and shall continue to do so wit! 
others. bur object now is, to call attention to a work on the different marks and 
monograms which distinguish the various makes of pottery and porcelain of all coun- 





* Marksand Monograms, on Pottery and Porcelain, with short Historical Notices of 
each Manufactory. By W. Cuarrers, F.S.A. London: J. Davy & Sons, 137, Long 
Acre. 1 Vol. 8vo. pp. 264. Illustrated. 
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tries, which has just been issued by Mr. Chaffers, one of the most able and experienced 
collectors of the present day. The volume is just what every collector has felt the 
want of, and thanks are due to Mr. Chaffers for having produced it. The volume, as 
its title implies, is mainly devoted to that most useful of all things to a china collector, 
a list of the marks which distinguish different makes and different localities. These 
marks Mr. Chaffers has engraved to an extent never hitherto eg cowl nearly a 
thousand fac-similes — embodied in his work. To each branch of his subject Mr. 
Chaffers has prefixed an historical] notice, full of valuable information, whiie each town, 
each manufactory, and each maker, so far as known, has a separate notice along with 
the marks that were used. The list is by far the a and most complete of any 
which has - appeared, and the notices embody all the information of previous 
writers, with an immense deal added by Mr. Chaffers’s own experience and research. 

The volume _ with a very nice and able introduction on the ‘ Vasa Fictilia of 

land,” which is divided into two heads, the ‘ Romano-British sp and 
“Mediwval Earthenware Vessels”—subjects on which Mr. Chaffers is evidently at 
home, and which he has treated in an agreeable and even masterly manner, and has 
illustrated with an admirable series of engravings. One of these engravings exhibits 
in a remarkable manner the strata in which pottery and other remains of different 
periods are found in London. This engraving we here reproduce. Mr. Chaffers says, 
“The surface of the — in densely populated cities is raised by traffic, pulling 
down and rebuilding houses, and the consequent waste of old material, and a variety 
of other causes, about on an average a foot in every century. Thus, the area com- 
prised within the Roman wall of London has, beneath the present level, a series of 
former occupiers of the soil. 

A section of a cutting, exhibiting these strata in a very marked manner, was sketched 
by the author in Cannon Street, in the year 1851, and is here given, showing the rela- 
tive position of the Roman and early English pottery discovered in London. 

A is the present level of the street, with the remains of buildings, &c., which have 
accumulated since the Great Fire in 1666. 

B is the paved roadway in situ before the Fire of London. 

C is the ground in which Norman and early English — is discovered. 

D. In this stratum we havea sort of transition between the Roman and Saxon, 
and tov ards the bottom a piece of Roman tesselated pavement. 

E. The Roman stratum is easily distinguished by the black soil, and it is more 
thickly imbedded with remains than the others; here may be seen the lustrous red 
ware drinking-cups, tiles, and all sorts of domestic and personal implements. 

F is the natural soil, a fine clay resting upon G the gravel.” 

















To the next paragraph, relating to Celtic pottery, we cannot but take exception. Mr. 
affers says, ‘‘ The barrows are mostly seen on elevated situations, either on downs 
or uncultivated spots, and the investigation, although interesting, yields in general 


little to repay the antiquary for his trouble, as they seldom contain more than the 
rude sun-dried ware, filled with the ashes of the dead, mixed with.the charcoal of the 
funeral pile, cremation being universal at that early period.” Those who know any 
thing of Ueltic antiquities, who have ever been present at the opening of barrows, who 

ve seen the contents of these mounds—the perfect skeletons, the implements of 
stone and flint and bronze, and other objects of interest which they contain—or who 
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Found in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, in 1845. 
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ROMAN SAMIAN WARE BOWLS, 


IN THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
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ROMAN ‘‘CAISTOR WARE”’ POTTERY, 
IN THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
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have ever read the magnificent work of Drs. Davis and Thurnam (Crania Britannica), 
to say nothing of the works of the late Mr. Bateman and others, or of the records of 
discoveries which have appeared in these pages, will at once see how glaringly inac- 
curate in every particular this little paragraph is, and will regret its inadvertent ad- 
mission into so excellent a book. 

Of the illustrations which accompany the article on Romano-British pottery, we 
select some few specimens to show how 
admirably the examples are engraved, 
and how judiciously chosen. Of ‘‘Samian 
Ware,” we give on Plate IIT. three splen- 
did bowls, two of which were found in 
London, and the third at Cologne, and 
the accompanying engravings represent a 
fine bowl of the red — of Arezzo. 
On the next plate (Plate IV.) we give 
examples of ‘Caistor Ware,” of beautiful 
form. All these, and other varieties of 
Roman ware, Mr. Chaffers fully and care- 
fully describes and illustrates by no less 
than forty engravings. 

Of Medizeval earthenware vessels, Mr. 
Chaffers gives the best account which 
has yet appeared, and traces the his- 
tory of pottery from the Norman period 
downwards, illustrating his subject with 
no less than thirty-nine examples, care- 
fully drawn and engraved from the vessels 
themselves, and from illuminated MSS. 
As examples, we give the two following 
engravings. The first exhibits an early 

m glazed pitcher, found in Queen 
street, Cheapside, in 1842; and the next 
two of those curious vessels known as 


Bellarmines, or Longbeards, concerning 
which Mr. Chaffers gives some capital 
extracts from old writers. This portion 
of the volume is most valuable and use- 
ful, and is a great boon to collectors, 


Of course in such a work it is impossible to avoid the creeping in of errors, but 
these are fewer than could reasonably be expected, and do not mar its excellence ; 
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and we most heartily commend it to every antiquary and every china collector in the 
«* wide wide world.” 

In conclusion, we give our readers a hint. They will aid the study of pottery and 
porcelain by attending to Mr. Chaffers’s request at the end of his preface. He says, 
“The list of ‘Marks and Monograms’ being stil! far from perfect, I shall esteem it a 
favour if such of my readers who have opportunities of assisting, will furnish me with 
tracings of new marks, or communicate any fresh information on this interesting sub- 
ject, for insertion in a future edition, should it be considered desirable.” 





TEXTILE INVENTORS.* 


Thanks are due to Mr. Bennet Woodcroft, F.R.S., for the excellent little volume he 
has just produced, a decade of short biographies of inventors of machines for the 
manufacture of textile fabrics. The task could not have fallen into better or abler 
hands, and he has acquitted himself of it in an admirable manner. The biogra- 
phies contained in this volume are Kay, the inventor of the fly shuttle; Arkwright, 
the inventor of improvements in cotton spinning ; Crompton, inventor of the mule ; 
Cartwright, inventor of the power-loom ; Jacquard, inventor of the Jacquard weaving 
machine; Radcliffe, inventor of the dressing machine ; Roberts, inventor of the self- 
acting mule ; Heilmann, inventor of a combing machine; Paul, inventor of machine 
spinning ; and a notice of Hargreaves, also an inventor of improvements in spinning. 
Of the labours of these ten men Mr. Woodcroft says, ‘The shuttle had been in use 
for five thousand years before John Kay was inspired to run it on pulleys, and impel 
it by a short lever attached to a string, by which one weaver was enabled to do the 
work of two or three. From the earliest period to about a century ago, one thread 
only was drawn by one spinner ;—Lewis Paul taught a method of spinning a hundred 
or more threads at once ; he and others worked his machines for many years; but 
when he died they were broken up and sold, and for twenty years afterwards roller- 
spinning was extinct, and every weaver drew his single thread as in the days of Noah. 
Paul’s drawing-rollers (thirty years after their invention) were adopted by Arkwright, 
who claimed and used them as his own invention; roller-spinning was revived under 
his patent rights, which he managed to enjoy for fourteen years. Hargreaves, who 
was only a year later in the field than Arkwright, drew from ten to sixty or seventy 
threads at once in his jenny. Crompton’s mule increased the power of a spinner a 
hundred-fold, and, almost at its first step, fairly broke down Indian competicion in 
muslins. In spite of all opposition, yarn was to be had in any desired quantity, and 
of any fineness, when Cartwright brought forth his loom to weave it into cloth by a 
mechanical instead of by a manval motor, and quadrupled the power of the weaver ; 
Radcliffe’s dressing machine removed its great defect, and, instead of a weaver to each 
loom, a boy was set over a couple of looms, and the process of weaving was made 
continuous. The cotton wool was now cleaned, carded, roved, spun, and woven into 
cloth under the same roof, by a series of machines, which operations heretofore had 
been performed by individuals spread over an extensive district. But most of these 
machines and apparatus of Kay, Paul, Arkwright, Hargreaves, Crompton, Cartwright, 
Jacquard, Radcliffe, Roberts, and Heilmann, which greatly extended the productive 
power, and lessened the personal labour of the weaver and spinner, instead of being 
received as a boon, caiculated to enrich individuals and the community, were viewed 
with disfavour and hatred by the workmen, and became for many years, together 
with their authors, marked objects for public outrage and vengeance. 

The social condition of these ten founders of the cotton trade is soon told. Kay 
was obliged to leave the town he had settled in, and where he had carried on the 
trade of a reedmaker and millwright, in order to avoid the hostility of the weavers to 
himself and his shuttle ; he died in impoverished circumstances. Paul began with a 
few thousand pounds, apparently produced by the sale of licences to use his machine ; 
he left some legacies, from which it might be inferred that he had managed to retain 
a portion of his gains, but the licence-holders lost their money, and some of them 
were ruined. Arkwright, the least ingenious, though probably the most indefatiga- 
ble of the ten, was the most fortunate; from his command of means, and his enjoy- 
ment of a monopoly of his spinning machine for fourteen years, he left a very large 
fortune to his children. Hargreaves, after he had assisted many persons in the con- 
struction of machinery, and imparted all he knew for their guidance, was ill-requited 
by his employers, neglected by the public, and closed his days in bleak poverty. 





* Brief Biographies of Inventors of Machines for the Manufacture of Textile Fabrics. 
—— Woopcrort, F.R.S. London: Longman & Co. 1 Vol. sm. 8vo. pp. 52. 
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Crompton’s circumstances never, perhaps, rose above the level of those of a small 
master weaver until a niggard Parliament granted him £5000. Twenty years before 
that, ‘Mr. Pollard of Manchester spun yarn of 278 hanks to the pound weight (equal 
in length to more than 132 miles) upon one of Crompton’s mules, from cotton worth 
five shillings a pound, grown in the Island of Tobago; he sold this yarn, fur twenty 
guineas a pound, to the Glasgow manufacturers, to be woven into muslins intended 
to compete with the Indian fabrics, that were selling at ten and twelve guineas a yard.’ 
At the time of the grant 4,600,000 spindles were working in his mules throughout the 
country. The brand of genious was, however, on Crompton ; he was not fitted to 
battle with the world ; after a few years the grant was dissipated, and he died in 
impoverished circumstances, Cartwright had spent his whole fortune on his loom, 
when Parliament, in the shape of a t of £10,000, returned him one third of it! or, 
as he sometimes stated it, ‘six-and-eightpence in the pound.’ Radcliffe, who made 
the doctor’s loom complete by the invention of his dressing machine, was no exception 
to his compeers in his fortune: he also made application to Parliament for a grant, 
but was unsuccessful ; twice he was a bankrupt, and died very poor. Javquard ended 
his days in comfort and honour, but he was a Frenchman, and his judges were just to 
him. berts is still living, and Heilmann died in embarrassed circumstances, though 
his patents afterwards turned out profitable. Numbers of ingenious men have made 
improvements in almost, if not in every, part of each machine that has been named, 
but space and time will not allow of their being introduced here.” 

The ‘‘ neglected biography’’ of William Radcliffe, ‘‘a Derbyshire worthy,” of whom 
but few Derbyshire men know anything, we cannot but quote entire. Here it is, 
‘The originator of the dressing machine, was born on the 17th of October, 1761, at 
Mellor, Derbyshire. His boyhood was spent in carding, spinning, or in winding for 
the looms of his father and brothers; and when his legs had grown long enough to 
feel the treddles, he was placed on a loom to operate witia it himself. In his twenty- 
fourth year he commenced business on his own account as a spinner and weaver, and 
about 1794 his chief trade was in muslin warps, sized and ready for the loom, and in 
the manufacture of muslins for the Manchester market. 

About this period it was only possible for a weaver to dress —or starch—so much of 
the warp at once as lay between the healds and yarn beam, or about 36 inches; and 
he was settled but a short time at the loom weaving this portion before he was again 
obliged to dress another similar length, and so on from the beginning to the end of 
his work for months together, and by this continual interruption of one process by a 
different process much time was lost, and the work was imperfectly performed. Mr. 
Radcliffe’s first improvement consisted in sizing or dressing the whole of the warp 
before it was wound upon the beam, which removed the grand difficulty in the art of 
weaving; the labour of the weaver was now uninterrupted, his attention was drawn 
to one point only ; the art could be taught to a youth in the course of a few days, and 
> — was so simple and light as to make it the employment of women and 
children. 

In 1794, two foreign merchants, who had occasionally purchased Radcliffe’s muslins, 
were desirous of buying some of his cotton yarn for exportation to the continent, 
where it was to be manufactured into cloth. Mr. Radcliffe, from a patriotic senti- 
ment, considered the interest of the country was sacrificed by the exportation of yarn, 
and that all the advantage derived from our greater skill in spinning should be kept 
to ourselves, and therefore ‘ piece goods’ only should be exported. e refused to sell 
his yarn to his foreign customers, urging, besides, that it was illegal to export yarn as 
being an unmanufactured material; to this they replied that its exportation was not 
unlawful, as they had at that time bought yarn in Manchester, which they shipped at 
Hull for foreign parts without impediment. 

During the five following years, althuugh Mr. Radcliffe had not sold a pound of 
yarn for foreign use, he had the mortification to observe its export increase from year 
to year. The trade at length had become so extensive that the manufacturers of 
cloth, alarmed at what might be its future consequences to themselves, began to 
agitate for an “TPE” to Parliament to prohibit the export of cotton twist. Ata 
public meeting held at Stockport in 1800, Mr. Radcliffe suggested that with the same 
number of hands then employed in weaving, they might, by a division of labour, and 
the invention of some process to be substituted for the pod methods of dressing, 
produce a much greater amount of work, and consume all the surplus yarn at that 
moment spun for export. In conclusion, he undertook to devote his attention and 
exertions to those improvements, on condition that the gentlemen present at the 
meeting would, in the event of his , pledge th lves to aid in procuring the 
desired prohibition of the export of cotton twist. 

The sole management of his concerns at Mellor, Mr. Radcliffe left to his partner, 
Mr. Ross ; and he purchased premises at the Hill Gate, Stockport, with the intention 
of placing in them just so much machinery as would supply the looms with yarn. In 
January, 1802, he commenced his operations in the new factory, and before the end 
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of the month he began to divide the labour of the weaver, employing one room to 
dress the whole web in, to be ready for the looms in another room; ‘and, in going 
on, it was found that by weaving the web, as it were, back again, the weft was driven 
up by the reed in the direction in which the brushes had laid the fibres down with the 
paste ; and good cloth could be made in the upper room with the dressed yarn quite 
dry, which could not be done in the old way, when the weft was driven up against the 
point of its fibres; which showed the reason why all weavers are obliged to work in 
damp cellars, and must weave up their dressing about a yard long before the yarn 
becomes quite dry, or it spoils.’ 

By a mechanism, contrived by his ingenious assistant, Thomas Johnson, a weaver 
of Bradbury, that derived its motion from the lathe, the cloth was taken up as it was 
woven, so that the sheet was always of the same dimension; and the vibrations of the 
lathe extending to an equal distance, the blow, or stroke, was so uniform that the 
cloth produced was more even in texture than could sibly be woven in the usual 
way, except by very skilful weavers; and finally the web was formed at once from the 
bobbins, and in its progress was properly > arranged, sized, dressed, and 
wound upon the beam ; the various processes forming only one operation. ‘Some 
difficulties had yet to be overcome; and it was only by dividing the warp, half the dry 
beams on one side, and half on the other, so as to have the yarn thin in the brushes, 
that this noiseless, simple dressing machine became complete.’ 

Patents granted for the ‘taking up’ motion, and for the dressing machine, were 
obtained in the name of Thomas Johnson, mentioned above, in order, according to 
Mr. Radclffe, to prevent foreign manufacturers becoming acquainted with the inven- 
tions. 

Mr. Radcliffe exerted himself to the utmost to introdnce his system into general 
use; but the great expenses he incurred in experiments, added to what he imagined 
to be ‘the determined hostility of the exporters of cotton yarn,’ brought him into 
difficulties which, in 1807, ended in bankruptcy. After this event, four friends lent 
him £500 each, and with the £2000 he recommenced business, and carried it on 
prosperously until 1815, when he again became embarrased, in consequence, as the 
patriotic spinner thought, of his opposition to some measures advocated by his old 
enemies, the exporters and their friends. But his conscientious perseverance in 
opinion, distracting his attention from his private concerns, is sufficient to account 
for the misfortunes that pursued him. 

The present incumbent of Mellor states that Mr. Radcliffe, at one period of his life, 
performed the duties of parish clerk at Mellor. 

His style of writing may be seen, and a little insight into his character obtained, 
by the perusal of the following letter to Mr. Samuel Radcliffe, cotton spinner, Stock- 
port, penned by him on the subject of spinning ; the original is in the possession of 

e writer, 


(Copy.) 

‘Set the middle roller so as to gain upon the back in the least possible degree—this 
is the a B © of good spinning which can never vary under any circumstance, or any 
sort of cotton. 

The next which may be cald the a B ab of a young spinner, which can never vary, is 
that the spindles never gain upon the delivering rollers more than just to keep the 
thread tight, but without in the least attempting to draw the thread finer, until the 
delivery stops, when a real practical good spinner can so humer the degree of twist, 
that the carrage may go on for 4, 5, 6, or 7 inches according the numbers of his twist, 
say 40, 50, 60, or 708 & this without breaking a thread if the roving are even & good. 
This yarn can never fail to be what is cald the first quallity, fit for dying—for the first 
rate warps in cambric muslins—good shirtings—or what is now cald Power Loom 
Twist. But without this precise process no first rate mule yarn EVER WAS, or ever can 
be made! However there is something so delicate in the nicety of this management 
that a learner should first drink deep in practical knowledge before he attempts to 
touch this pireneal spring, or else his ‘little learning will be a dangerous thing.’ 
Therefore (until his experience has qualified him to do it) he may make a tolarable 
second articie by runing the carrage out, & twist it at the head without attempting to 
draw it any finer than as delivered by the front rollers. 

That the above are the unvariable foundations of good spinning which like the Laws 
of the Medes & Persians alter not, I challeng the first spinners in the trade to contra- 
dict me, & will risk all I have left (my honour) on the result & throwing down my 
glove in confidence no one dare take it up, I subscribe myselfe—An old practical 


spinner. 
(Signed) 
ic taeee Wit. RADCLIFFE. 
. 6t ¥ 
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He lived twenty-seven years in og Stee circumstances, and died, in his 
eighty-first year, at Mill Gate Hall, kport, May 18, 1842, and was buried in 
Mellor Church-yard.” 

We recommend our readers to secure Mr. Woodcroft’s valuable little volume, 
—_ ing them that it will form a most interesting and instructive addition to their 

raries. 





SKETCHES OF LONDON AND ITS PEOPLE.* 


It is with great pleasure that we have noticed the publication recently, in a collected 
form, of a series of admirably written papers, on some of the more interesting localities 
of London, which have from time to time appeared in the columns of an excellent 
paper, the City Press. The papers were such as it was a credit to the proprietary of 
any paper to admit, and they are fully worthy of being embodied in the more lasting 
form of a volume such as the one now beforeus. The sketches are written ina — 
and very pleasing style, and convey a great deal of information in a chatty and agree- 
able manner, and form a volume which can at any time be taken up and read with 
both pleasure and profit. Of the illustrative engravings, we have selected as examples 
the doorway of Barber Surgeons Hall, in Monkwell Street, erected by Inigo Jones, in 
1671, which is one of the few remaining examples of architecture of that period in 
London. Of the Barber Surgeons our author says, ‘The pole, which even now, in 
country places, projects over the shaver’s shop door, indicated at first that persons 
might be bled there, as the _—— when phlebotomy was performed, grasped a tall 

, to keep the arm steady. Of course clever men soon appeared ae the 
barbers, and in no long time began to practise as medical men—on the whole no 
doubt with advantage to the humbler classes ; their right to do so was quickly recog- 
nized by custom, and Henry VIII. granted them a charter of incorporation, which for 
several centuries was the sole document which made their occupation legal. On enter- 
ing from Monkwell Street, the building shows signs of neglect and disrepair, and first 
you come into rather a spacious hall, which is not often used, and, though elegant in 
its proportions, is bare and dirty. Quitting this, you enter an inner hall, probably 
sixty feet long by thirty wide, full of objects of the highest interest. ere are 
several windows at the back, but the light is principally derived from a circular lan- 
tern in the centre, and this is a singularly beautiful specimen of the architect's talent. 
It is very lofty, and is encrusted at every point with exquisitely delicate carvings of 
fruit and flowers in every possible variety, ‘ not done in plaster,” said our cicerone, 
* but cut out of the solid wood.” The walls are covered with extremely fine original 
paintings, and they look wonderfully fresh and well preserved, scarcely any of them 
showing the slightest appearance of decay.” 

Our next illustration is that of St. Dunstan's Clock, with its guardian giants, now 
preserved at the Marquis of Hertford’s Mansion in Regent’s Park. This clock was 
one of the most curious features of old Fleet Street, and its representation is well 
worth preserving. 

Another engraving, which we have chosen as an example, is that of the interesting 
old church of St. Giles, Cripplegate. ‘‘The church, the interior of which is chiefly 
noticeable on account of the illustrious dead it contains. John Fox, author of the 
‘ Martyrology,’ who is described in the Register as ‘Householder and Preacher,’ is 
interred here, and might well justify a pilgrimage; for his book, quaint and prolix as 
it is, has done good service in keeping alive our memories of the enormities once per- 
petrated by the Romanists. May we take warning, and never again allow them the 
power they so awfully abused. A bust of John Speed, the chronicler, which was 
originally painted and gilt, deserves notice. His voluminous snatches of history, 
though they have little of eloquence, impress the mind by their apparent truthfulness, 
and will not soon be forgotten. 

*¢In the chancel, the Lucies of Charlecote, Warwickshire, are commemorated ; and as 
everything connected with the life of our greatest dramatist will always be interest- 
ing, we e on their memorials with deep regard. The monument to Constance 
Witney Lucy represents her rising from a coffin, and was at one time thought to be 
intended for a lady, who, having been buried in a trance, was roused from insensibility 
by the sexton, who disinterred the body to get possession of a valuable ring left on 
her finger. A similar story has been told regarding monuments in many other 
churches, but commonly the evidence respecting them is very defective. In the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ such a tale is made the vehicle of the pe Be exuberant wit, 
which, however it may amuse, is hardly suitable in a clergyman. Could his solemn 





* London Scenes and London sn gr By AterH. London: W. H. Collingridge, 
ol. 


City Press, Aldersgate Street. 1 Vol. 8vo. pp. 366. Illustrated. 
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office suggest no better employment for a really superior intellect than the tagging of 
such unimproving rhymes ? 
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8ST. DUNSTAN’S CLOCK AND GIANTS. 


“Many of the old actors who were contemporary with Shakspeare were buried here. 

Some of the mimists of the Fortune and Globe theatres ended their revels under these 
stones ; and perhaps the bard of Avon mourned here in the funeral train of some of 
his lost companions. 
, ‘‘ Sir Martin Frobisher, a hero among theearliest of the Arctic voyagers, found a grave 
in this church, where also rests that singular being Henry Welty, the Grub Street 
hermit, whose exemplary charity more than atoned for his éceentric habits. The 
friend of the r during his protracted life, few men excited more genuine sorrow 
at his death. The mighty Protector, Oliver Cromwell, has left a memory here, for the 
register records his marriage with Elizabeth Bouchier, August 20, 1620. 
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“ A far more illustrious name than either of these—that of John Milton—is connected 
with this sanctuary, and with circumstances highly discreditable. According to Todd, 
the remains of Milton were attended to the grave by all his learned and great friends 
in London, not without a friendly concourse of the vulgar. He was buried next his 
father, in the chancel of St. Giles, Cripplegate. In August, 1790, the spot where his 
body had been deposited was opened, and a corpse, hastily supposed to be his, was 
exposed to public view. There was a tradition in the parish that his remains were 
laid under the spot where the clerk’s desk had formerly stood in the chancel; and 
curiosity being excited on the subject, the vestry clerk, churchwardens, and others, 
opened the grave, in which they found a leaden coffin, lying over a wooden one, ima- 
gined to be that of Milton’s father. ‘The ground was immediately closed, but opened 
again the next morning, the overseers in the meantime having caroused over the dis- 
covery, and resolved to turn it to account. Cutting open the leaden coffin, they found 
a body in its shroud, and believing it to be that of the poet, they extracted the teeth, 
cut off the hair, which was six inches long, combed and tied together, and then left 
the scattered remains to the grave-diggers, who were permitted to exhibit them for 
money to the public. 

** Mr. Neve, of Furnival’s Inn, who published an accountof the transaction, was satis- 
fied that the body was that of Milton, while others contended that it was a female 
corpse, relying in part asa proof of this on the long hair; yet we know that Milton 
always wore his hair long. Stevens particularly lamented the indignity sustained by 
the venerable relics, though he doubted their identity. 

‘* Mr. Lofft, one of Milton’s editors, noticing the burial in St. Giles’s Church, censures 

‘the sordid mischief allowed there, and the market made of the eagerness with which 
curiosity or admiration prompted persons to possess themselves of the supposed re- 
mains. It were to be wished that neither superstition, affectation, idle curiosity, nor 
avarice, should so frequently invade the silence of the grave. Far from honouring the 
illustrious dead, it is outraging the commoun condition of humanity. Dust and ashes 
have no intelligence to give, whether beauty, genius, or virtue informed the animated 
clay.’ 
2 Whether the body thus found was really that of Milton or not, it is impossible to 
apologize for the scandalous outrage thus committed. It seems wholly inconsistent 
with the reverence due to the inspired author of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ or, indeed, with 
any appreciative knowledge of his excellence.” 

Bo far for ‘‘London Scenes.” Of ‘‘ London People,” we would willingly, if 
space permitted, quote a sketch of Peter Stokes, the ‘“‘ Flying Pieman,’’ who, swal- 
lowing pride, and selling puddings and pies, contrived to maintain his family in 
comfort and respectability when his own profession denied’ him that pleasure. 

We commend the book as a very readable and pleasant one, and in doing so must 
give its publisher, Mr. Collingridge, a good word for the elegant and excellent manner 
in which he has issued it. 





SCOTTISH HERALDRY.* 


ONLY in our last number we took occasion, while speaking of two English works on 
the “noble science,” to speak at some length on the value and importance of the 
study of Heraldry, and of the advanta which must result from an acquaintance 
with that science. It is unnecessary therefore, on the present occasion, to speak 
again upon that subject, further than to call attention to another, and truly excelleut, 
addition to heraldic literature which has just been issued from the press. We allude 
to Mr. Seton’s volume on the law and practice of Heraldry in Scotland—a work which 
is most acceptable to heralds and antiquaries on either side the Border—and is one of 
the best which has been issued either from the English or Scottish press. Mr. Seton, 
who evidently thoroughly understands his subject, and is an ardent lover of Heraldry 
as a science, opens his work with a cleverly written introduction, on the origin and 
history of Heraldry, its historical importance and symbolical character. his he 
follows by a chapter on the early jurisdiction of the Heralds in matters relating to 
armorial bearings, with especial reference to those of Scotland ; and by others spe- 
cially devoted to the jurisdiction of the Lord Lyon, to the practice of his court, and 
to all matters relating to that high office. 

An excellent chapter on ancient Scottish seals, as a source of heraldic knowledge, 
follows, and this we especially commend to notice, as containing more knowledge and 
more really valuable information on this important subject, than any thing which has 
yet been written. If for nothing else than this one chapter, we should heartily com- 





* The Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland. By GrorcE Seton, Advocate. 
Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1 Vol. 8vo. pp. 548, 1863. Illustrated with 
Plates and Wood Engravings. 
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mend Mr. Seton’s volume to the notice of our readers. This is followed by chapters 
on the right to bear supporters ; on Heraldic succession ; and the succession of strange 
heirs to the armorial bearings of a family ; on the assumption and change of surnames 
and arms ; on the Royal arms of Scotland, and on odds and ends connected with eve 
branch of the science. In an appendix, Mr. Seton has brought together notices of all 
the Lyon Kings, from the middle of the XV. century ; and of Lyon Deputies from the 
XVIL. century ; together with Armorial Patents, Acts of Parliament, Lists of Scottish 
Heraldic and Genealogical MSS. preserved in the Advocate’s Library, the Lyon Office, 
the British Museum, and in private hands. 

The work, it will thus be seen from this very brief outline of its contents, is as full 
of information, and as complete as it is possible to make it, and the best thanks of 
every genealogist, and every student in Heraldry, whether English or Scotch, are 
eminently due to its learned author, Mr. Seton, for the labours he bas bestowed over 
it, and for the immense amount of information which he has got together and pre- 
sented to them in so well arranged a form. We must not omit to say, that the 
volume is profusely illustrated with wood engravings and lithographic plates, which 
add immeasurably to its usefulness and value. 


ENGLAND AND DENMARK.* 


THOSE who desire to know, and who does not? any thing about the different alliances 
which have taken place from the earliest to the present time, when so happy and 
auspicious an one has just been brought about, we refer to a little work just issued by 
Mr. John Gough Nichols, where they will find all that can possibly be gathered to- 
gether on the subject. At atime when every body’s attention is being directed to 
Denmark, and when every body is anxious to know something of the history of its 
Royal family, Mr. Nichols has very thoughtfully brought to bear his extensive genea- 
logical and historical knowledge on the subject, at has produced as complete and 
reliable a history as it is possible to obtain from any source. Westrongly recommend 
it as being the best two shillings worth of knowledge we have seen on this interesting 
matter. 


GEOLOGY OF THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LEEK.—In our last number, while review- 
ing Mr. Sleigh’s History of Leek, we said ‘‘ we must not omit to say that the history 
is accompanied by a paper ‘on the Geology of Leek and the District,’ by Mr. Thomas 
Wardle, and mainly derived from the labours of Mr. Carrington, of Wetton,” &c. 
We have great pleasure in stating, at the request of Mr. Wardle, that it is the list of 
Limestone fossils only, which was ‘‘ mainly derived’’ from the labours of Mr. Carring- 
ton, as acknowledged in the work, and not the information contained in the paper 
itself. We may take occasion now to say. what space denied us last time, that the 
chapter on the geology of this rich and interesting district, by Mr. Wardle, is by far 
the fullest and best which has yet been written, and forms an excellent addition to 
Mr. Sleigh’s volume. 


Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 


§1r,—I have just noticed in an article in No. IX. of the “ RELIQUARY,” entitled, 
“‘Chantrey and Norton,” an allusion to the doubt which hangs over the sculptor’s 
‘claim to the origination of the design of the far-famed monument of ‘ The Sleeping 
Children’ in Lichfield Cathedral.” May I give you a short note on the subject ? 
Exactly two years ago, this Midsummer, I was in London on a visit to my friends, 
and had frequent opportunities of conversing with a late eminent sculptor, who had 
been one of Chantrey’s pupils. One day, when I called upon him at his house, our 
conversation turned on Chantrey, and I questioned the aged artist about the “‘far- 
famed monument.” He smiled, and observed that the world in its blind adoration of 
a great name, is liable to be often much deceived. ‘‘ Chantrey,” said he, ‘‘ had little 
or nothing to do with the ‘Sleeping Children.’ The order came in and was proceeded 
with in the ordinary way, and nobody in the studio looked upon the work as being at 
all marvellous, even when it was completed. The artist who really turned off the 
famous piece of sculpture was Legee ; I and Legee,” said my friend, ‘‘ worked together 
at the same bench, and I know that he executed the whole thing from first to last.” 














* The Family Alliances of Denmark and Great Britain from the earliest times to the 
present. Illustrated by en Tables and a Plate of the Arms of Denmark. By 


JoHN GouGH NicHoLs, FS London: Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament Street. 
1 Vol. 8vo. 1863, pp. 46. Illustrated. 
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It would seem that although little was thought of the work in Chantrey’s studio, yet 
no sooner were the “ ——— Children” exhibited to the world, than a merit almost 
fabulous was at once attributed to him. Legee was so much disgusted at Chantrey's 


appropriation of the world’s praise of his handiwork, that he left the great sculptor’s 
employment, observing, “‘ that he would not stay longer with a master who could 
stoop to build up his own fame at the expense of another man’s genius ;” nor could 
clever 
BELL. 


Chantrey coax the man to remain longer with him. Legee was an exceedingly 
but unfortunate sculptor. Ww. ® 





FLooD AT ASHBORNE, SEPT. 23, 1785.— One of the greatest floods ever known at Ash- 
borne, took place on Friday, the 23rd of September, in the year 1785. A good deal of 
rain had fallen that morning, as well as the whole of the preceding day, but not in 
such abundance as to create any alarm, or account for the extraordinary sudden rise 
of the waters. At noon the flood might be said to begin, for at that hour the increas- 
ing elevation of the waters first became perceptible. Between three and four, the 
waters had risen in some places nearly eight feet above their usual level. Most of the 
houses in Compton and Dig-street were absolutely deluged, while the astonishing 
a of the torrent from the New Road, filled the remaining few that the water 
from the brook could not reach. The miserable inhabitants of Compton, thus attacked 
in front and rear, had no alternative but to fly to the upper stories of their houses, 
which they did in woful trepidation, leaving chairs and tables afloat below. A short 
time afterwards the waters began to fall with precipitancy nearly as great as that with 
which they rose, and by eight in the evening a whimsical scene of disorder, vexation, 
and distress, appeared. Numbers, almost in buff, were bustling to cleanse their 
houses of the mud and filth the waters had brought in ; pumping out of the cellars of 
one house—the windows of another—-and lading out of the door of a third witha 
bucket. The night was very dark, and the glimmering of a few small candles, inter- 
spersed here and there among the figures, added somewhat to the dismalness of the 
picture. With respect to damage, the weir and head of the water in Mr. Boothby’s 
— were washed down, and the upper part choked with the rubbish of the em- 

ankment. Some garden walls were greatly injured, and two horses, the property of 
Mr. Wood, who then kept the Green Man, were drowned. 





THE ’45. 


JOHN GOULD, of the Brownhills family, who resided with his mother, Mistress Dorothy 
Gould, at the Cross Farm, near Warslow, taking it into his head to study for the bar, 
went to read with Mr. Osborne, of Beresford Hall ; but happening to visit some rela- 
tives at Lowe Hill, when the rebels passed through Leek, he joined them, although his 
friends followed him as far as Macclesfield (where he gave them a Highland broad- 
sword, now in possession of Mrs. Briggs, of Ashborne), trying all in their power to 
dissuade him from so rash an enterprise. Subsequently he shared with his adopted 
brethren-in-arms al] the dangers of their finally disastrous campaign ; escaped unhurt, 
and acquired a little estate in Scotland, where he expired at the patriarchal age of 92. 
On his nearest kinsman Mr. Grindon being communicated with respecting administer- 
ing to the property, he proved to be too staunch a Royalist to have any thing to do 
with it, saying he would rather lose all than meddle with aught belonging to a recus- 
ant Jacobite. ESLIcH. 


ANDRE AND A DERBYSHIRE DREAM. 


In Mrs. Crowe’s Night-side of Nature, Vol. I. c. 3, occurs the following :—‘‘ Major 
André, the circumstances of whose lamented death are too well known to make it 
necessary for me to detail them here, was a friend of Miss Seward’s, aud previously to 
his embarkation for America, he made a journey into Derbyshire to pay her a visit, 
when it was arranged that they should ride over to see the wonders of the Peak, and 
introduce Andre to Newton, ‘‘her minstrel,” as she called him, and to Mr. Cunning- 
ham, the Curate (of Eyam), who was also a poet. ‘‘ Whilst these two gentlemen were 
awsiting the arrival of the other guests, of whose intentions they had been ~ pay 
Mr. Cunningham mentioned to Mr. Newton, that on the preceding night he had had a 
very extraordinary dream, which he could not get out of his head. He had fancied 
himself in a forest: the place was very strange to him, and whilst he was looking 
about, he perceived a horseman approaching at great speed, who had scarcely reached 
the spot where the dreamer stood. when three horsemen rushed out of the thicket, 
and seizing his bridle, hurried him away, atter closely searching his person. The 
countenance of the stranger — very interesting, the sympathy felt by the sleeper 
for his apparent misfortune awoke him ; but he presently fell asleep again, and dreamt 
that he was standing near a great city, amongst thousands of people, and that he saw 
the same person he had seen seized in the wood, brought out and suspended toa 
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gallows. When Andre and Miss Seward arrived, he was horror-struck to perceive 
that his new acquaintance was the antetype of the man in the dream.” LIGH. 





EXHUMATION AT BAKEWELL. 


“ On the morning of the 6th October, 1841, the workmen commenced the excavation 
on the site of the monument of Sir John Manners and Dorothy Vernon his wife, at the 
south-east corner of the Newark chapel. Before the excavation had sunk a foot, the 
bones of a young person, supposed to have been a son of the couple above named, 
were found without any coffin or the trace of one. The next disclosures were of traces 
of wooden coffins, surrounding the remains of two full-grown persons ; believed, from 
the situation under the monument, to be those of tbe celebrated Sir John Manners 
and the far-famed Dorothy Vernon. The head of the female was still covered with 
hair, extremely friable, and in it were six brass pins, almost exactly resembling those 
now in use, except that the pointing was more perfect. The workmen now dug 
northward, and presently discovered a circular jar, glazed inside, containing lime an 

a small quantity of ashes, probably the viscera ef some one who had been disembow- 
elled previous to interment. Passing by the lead coffin of an infant and those of two 
children; the excavators next raised three skeletons, which, from their situations 
under the tomb, were believed to be the remains of ‘‘ The King of the Peak,” Sir 
George Vernon, and his two wives: were likewise found the reliquiz, supposed to be 
of the members of the Vernon family ; the cranium of the first-mentioned, supposed 
to be head of Sir George Vernon, was described as ‘‘ magnificent.” On approaching 
the fine monument of Sir George Manners and his family, a large lead coffin was 
found, the lid of which, from the head to the breast, the excavators were surprised to 
find had been ripped off, as with the sexton's spade rather than the plumber’s knife ; 
but on examining the bones, it was evident that not only had the body been witb- 
drawn and afterwards crammed hastily into the coffin again, but that the skull had 
been sawn through the cross direction of its vertical axis, probably from some purpose 
of clandestine surgical examination. This head might have been that of the wife or 
daughter of Sir George Manners, FRANCIS MEWBURN.” 

Darlington. 





A LOCAL DISTICH. 


Ashford in the water, 
Bakewell in the spice, 
Sheldon in the nutwood, 
And Longsdon in the lice ! ESLIGH. 


THE KITCHENS OF BRAMLEY AND BUBNEL. 


Among the ancient families of the Peak of Derbyshire, the Kitchens of Bramley and 
Bubnel are somewhat conspicuous and interesting. Bramley and Bubnel are two very 
small joining hamlets in the township of Baslow, in the parish of Bakewell. The 
Kitchens, for a very many generations resided at Bubnel, but latterly at Bramley, 
and have always maintained a respectable position as well-to-do farmers. One incident 
in connection with this family is well worthy of commemoration. During one period 
of the war between Charles and the Parliament, the family of Kitchen, then residing 
at Bubnel, consisted of three brothers, two sisters, and mother, the father having 
been dead some time before the period alluded to. It was harvest time, and the 
three stalwart brothers were loading corn on a large wain or waggon ; they had just 
finished loading the wain when a detachment of Royal’ troops passed by the field on 
their way from Hassop to Chesterfield, who induced the oes Kitchens, either by 
threats or persuasion, to join them. Leaving the wain loaded, and taking a horse 
therefrom, the adventurous brothers went along with the Royal soldiers, without 
taking farewell of family or friends. Having proceeded some miles the Kitchens 

as to the horse, when the one then mounted galloped off saying he was for 
Cromwell, whose army he joined at York. Reaching this place after dark a few days 
after, he was hoisted over the city walls in a skip or large basket, and the horse 
turned out outside the city. Strange as it may appear, the three brothers next met 
together at Marston Moor, two on the side of the King and the other for the Parlia- 
ment. During the bloody contest two of the three brothers fell, one on each side ; 
the other at the termination of this conflict, returned to his paternal home at Bubnel, 
bringing doleful intelligence of the fall of his two brothers on Marston Moor. The 
wain stripped of corn by wild fowls, was still standing where they had left it. The 
disconsolate brother, now the only male representative of an ancient family, resumed 
his farming business, married, and his descendants of the same time-honoured name, 
es still residing at Bramley. W. Woon. 

yam. 
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BRASS OF WILLIAM FYNDERNE, OF CHILDREY, BERKSHIRE. 


IN the last Number of the “‘ RELIquarY” (Vol. III. p. 192), in my paper on “‘ Findern 
and the Fyndernes,” I mentioned a Monumental Brass of William Fynderne and his 
lady, in Childrey Church, Berkshire. Of this brass, and of the derne whom it 
represents, I am now enabled, through the courtesy of Mr. J. G. Waller, F.S.A., to 
give the following parrticulars. The brass exhibits figures of Fynderne and his lad 
under a double canopy of light and graceful proportion: the gentleman is barehead 
having his hair cut exceedingly close, a custom prevalent during the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, to be succeeded by a fashion exactly the reverse. Over his armour isa 
tabard emblazoned .argent, a chevron between three crosses pattée fitchée, sab/e, an 
annulet for difference, for Fynderne: his feet rest upon a lion. The lady wearsa 
heart-shaped head-dress, a kirtle, emblazoned with her husband’s arms, and a mantle 
bearing, quarterly, 1 and 4, argent, a bend nebulée between two cotises gules, for 
Kyngeston: 2 and 3, argent, a whirlpool , for Chelrey or Cheldrey. ron the 
prevalence of one colour in the heraldry, the head and hands only of the lady’s figure 
are in brass, all the rest, including the lion at her feet, being worked upon the white 
metal employed to denote argent. A scroll proceeds from the mouth of each figure, 
inscribed ‘‘Omnes 8’ci,”’ the ending, ‘‘ Orate pro nobis,” being common to both, and 
carried somewhat awkwardly to the junction of the: pediments of the canopy. At their 
feet is this inscription in raised letters :—‘‘ Hic iacent Will’ms Fynderne Armig’ Et 
d’na Elizabeth vx’ ei’ Et qonda’ vx’ d'ni Joh’is Kyng[eston] Militis qui qgidem Wiil’ms 
obijt xiij® die Mens’ Marcij Anno d’ni M°CCCC® xliiij Et d’ca [domina] Elizabeth obijt 


‘7° 
die Mens’ Ae d’ni MeCCCC quor’ ai’abz p'picietur de [us Amen], 


The marginal legend, in verse, runs as follows :— 
x Armig’ eximi’ q°nda’ legis q’z p’it’, 
Et fidus nimi’ subiacet hic positus, 
Will’ms dict’ ffynderne fuit et veneratus, 
Crimfne non victus consilio qz ratus, 
Donis gratuitis ip’m natura beauit, 
Sors sublimauit vndiqz fortuitis, 
Quam sponsarat heram claram docta’ q°z vera’, 
Kyngesto’n Elizabeth hic loc’ un’ habet, 
Quos thor’ admisit vn’ lapis iste relisit, 
Grandis marmore’. hijs miserere deus, 
Ossa tegit plana petra. q’d sit q°tidiana, 
Hic imp’p’m mencio spirituu’, 
Crasti’a du’ p’erat Lux Gregorij b’ndicti, 
Will’mi dicti vita breuis deerat, 
Ann’ Millen’ quat’ et C pret’iere, 
Et quater vnden’ tu’c subiere fere, 
Istac qul p’peris pedibus conscendis ad aras, 
ffunde p’ces caras sint socij sup’is, 
Si quos leserunt vel q’d male p’mueru’t, 
Assis x’pe tamen pace fruantur Amen. 


From the above epitaph, it would appear that William Fynderne, Esq., died at an 
early age ; the knowledge of law spoken of in the first line, was probably no more tian 
every country gentleman felt bound to possess,and for which he may possibly have 
studied at one of the Inns of court. He served the office of Sheriff of Berkshire, 10th 
Henry VI., 1432, and was elected Member of Pariiament for the same county with 
Robert Shottesbroke, in 1434. On the 8th of May, in this year, he was present at the 
great council held in the Bishop of Durham’s Palace in the Strand, when the King 
endeavoured to reconcile his uncles the Dukes of Gloucester and Bedford, between 
whom a quarrel had arisen about the conduct of the war in France. In 1436, he sub- 
scribed fty _— a large sum in those days, to the loan ordered by the Privy 
Council, 14° Henry VI., to be raised from the peers, ecclesiastics, cities, towns, and 
influential persons of the kingdom, to enable the King to send an army into France 
under the Duke of York. 

William Fynderne, Esq., is probably the person alluded to in the ordinances of 
William Fetyplace, of Childrey, ~~ 20th July 15th Henry VIII., 1523, wherein a 
sum of twelve pence is directed to aid “ to him who shall preach Mr. Fyndern's 
sermon at Childrey.”” He died on the 13th of March, 1444. His wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter and one of the heiresses of Thomas Chelrey, of Frethorne, in Chelrey (or 
Childrey), Esq., widow of Sir John Kyngeston. The Chelrey family is noted as of 
some importance early in the fourteenth century. This lady was in her own 
right of fee estates in the counties of Wilts, Somerset, and Berks: she survived her 
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husband nearly twenty years, and appears to have resumed the name of Kyngeston, 
being so styled in the Jug. p. mortem taken 3° Edw. LV. 1463-4. The Brass having 
been laid down in her lifetime, the date of her decease was never inserted. 

The escutcheon between the figures bears, Fynderne, impaling Kyngeston and 
Chelrey quarterly. The ancient heraldic form of the whirlpool differs from the modern 
one, which is formed by a spiral line resembling a watch-spring ; hence the arms in 
the second and third quarter have usually been described, argent, three annulets, one 
within the other, gules, Fitton of Berkshire, a family with which lady Fynderne ap- 

not to have been nonrected. A coat similar in the form of its blazon, occurs on 
the Brass of Sir Morys Russel, 1401, at Dyrham Church, Gloucestershire, but here it 
would appear to be Kyngeston, quartering the arms of the arms of Gorges, of Somer- 
setshire, argent, a whirlpool azure. LL. Jewirr. 





THE BELLINGHAM TOMB IN KENDAL CHURCH. 


Ir is well perhaps to put on record, that the tomb which stood in the Bellingham 
Chapel, immediately under the ancient helmet and sword *—the former of which was 
worn by Sir Roger Bellingham on the field of battle—previons to the restoration of 
the church in 1850—52 was taken down and the heavy stone cover of the tomb laid 
upon the floor. This slab contained places for brass plates, which had been taken off 
at some unknown period. 

One of the two stone shields of arms which adorned the tomb was, at the time of its 
being taken down, inserted into the base of the square pillar, and the other made its 
way to, and was found doing duty as an ornamental piece of masonry in, a Dissenting 
burial ground. The shields are alike, and consist of the following arms quartered :— 
1. A bugle horn, stringed. 2. Three bendlets, and on a canton a lion rampant. 3. 
Three bugle horns, stringed, two and one. 1 and 3are Bellingham ; the former being 
the original bearing of Sir Eudo de Bellingchamp, who came in with William the Con- 
wa in 1066. 2 is “Burneshead,” of Burneshead Hall. By the liberality of a 

escendant of the ancient family of the ener speme now residing in London (John 
Broadbent, Esq.), the tomb has been thoroughly restored, the shields of arms have 
been inserted in its north side, and the places on the top slab filled in with new brass 
figures and escutcheons of arms, of precisely the same shape and size as the originals, 
beautifully engraved by Mr. William Garside, of Kendal. They consist of the effigies 
of Sir Roger Bellingham, Knight Banneret and Commander, who was interred here, 
and Margaret, his lady, ther with an inscription plate and four shields of arms 
placed one in each corner of the slab. The arms on the escutcheons are— 

First—Argent, three bugle horns, stringed, two and one, sable, for Bellingham. 

Bellingham quartering, argent, three bendlets, gules, on a canton of the last, 

a lion rampant of the field, for Burneshead. Third—Bellingham and Burneshead 

— impaling, Or, under an oak tree # on , & boar passant, sable, for Gilpin. 
‘ourth—Or, three bars, azure, with an annulet for difference, for Aske. 


The inscription, as follows, was — from Whitaker's History of Richmond- 


shire :—‘* Here under lyeth Sir Roger Bellingham, Knt. [which of his own proper costs 
and charges builded the Chapell of our Lady within this church of Kendal] and of 
Margaret his wife, daur. of Sir Robt. Aske, Knight, and of Elizabeth his Wife, dur. 
to the Lord John Clifford, now created Earl of Cumberland, which Sir Roger died the 
18th day of July, A.D. 1533. and the sd. Margaret dyed the dayof A.D.15 , 
whose souls Jhesu pardon.” 

A panel has been inserted at the west end of the tomb, containing the following 
commemorative inscription :—‘‘ This tomb was restored with new brasses in 1863, by 
JOHN BROADBENT, grandson of Sir William Bellingham, of Kendal, who died May 18th, 
1794. His other grandson, William Bellingham, of Burnley, and five sons are lineal 
descendants of Sir Roger Bellingham. J. FISHER. 





BRONZE CELTS FROM HIGHLOW, BELONGING TO HIS GRACE THE 
DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
THE two bronze Celts, here engraved, are the property of His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, and have been forwarded to me, for notice in the ‘‘ RELIQUARY,”’ by Mr. 
Cottingham. They were recently found by some workmen, at a place on His Grace’s 
estate in the High Peak of Derbyshire, known by the name of Highlow, and near to 
the Old Hall there, which formerly belonged to a branch of the Eyre family. They are 
remarkably fine and good types of the earliest form of these weapons, and are here 





* The original sword has been missing for several years, but Mr. Broadbent has 
replaced it by another. 
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engraved of one-half their original size. They are both ornamented with zigzag in- 
dentations, which is very unusual in ees ee specimens. The first one measures 
63 inches in length, und is 3g inches in width at its roadest end, while at the narrower 








end it is 1} inches in width. It weighs one pound and a quarter. The zigzag lines 
are very indistinct, but sufficient indications remain to make out the pattern. It is 
of the simplest form, fined off to the front and back edges, as will be seen by the side 
view on the engraving. The end section shows the flanging. 











The second is an excellent example of the next form of Celt, with the edges rounded 
and slightly flanged. It is elaborately ornamented on both sides with indented lines, 
the whole surface being zigzagged (or herringboned), except at the front edge, where 
the lines are arranged into points. This Celt has evidentiy been much used against 
hard materials, se stone, and is extremely battered and worn at its front or 


cutting edge. It weighs fifteen-and-a-half ounces, and measures 6} inches in length, 
3} inches in width at the front edge, and 1} inches in width at the narrow end. 

As I propose, probably in the next number, engraving a series of Derbyshire Celts 
of this general form, and comparing them with Irish and other examples, I refrain 
from king at more length upon them now. The subject of Celts and other wea- 

ms, both of stone and bronze, has never hitherto been fully illustrated, and I there- 

‘ore hope, with the aid of a large number of examples for comparison, to aid in form‘ng 
a more extended knowledge of their forms and uses. LL. JEwITT. 
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